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Dictator's  Fist  Crushes  Cuban  Press 
As  Opposition  to  Machado  Grows 

Expcinsion  of  Censorship  Makes  Comment  on  Government  Affairs  Perilous  —  Wilford  Describes 
Hardships  for  Editor  &  Publisher — N.  Y.  Dailies’  Articles  Shed  Light  on  Situation 


The  iron  fist  of  the  dictator  has 
crushed  the  vitality  out  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  Cuba.  Editors  there,  native  and 
American,  are  mere  automatons,  ladling 
out  such  diluted  type-matter  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Gerardo  Machado’s  administra¬ 
tion  feels  is  best  for  the  public. 

They  continue  publishing  their  papers, 
but  as  a  general  thing  their  columns 
arry  little  local  news.  While  revolu- 
tionar>'  activities  are  rampant  and 
while  an  oppressive  government  is  re¬ 
port^  to  resort  to  murder  and  banish¬ 
ment  of  those  who  criticize  it,  the  news¬ 
papers  must  content  themselves  with 
pallid  personal  items  and  horse-racing 
news,  with  comic  strips  and  recipes, 
and  with  long  dispatches  from  foreign 
countries.  Their  columns  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  military  censors  before 
they  are  published.  Page  proofs  must 
also  be  submitted. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  under  these 
conditions,  no  leadership  has  arisen  to 
guide  the  opposition,  which,  though 
jStrong  numerically,  is  diffuse  in  its 
aims,  and  therefore  unable  to  present 
the  united  front  needed  to  unseat  the 
resident  ? 

There  is  little  that  is  new  in  the 
situation.  This  thing  has  been  going 
on  since  1930  when  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  were  suspended.  For  several 
months  the  newspapers  were  not 
allowed  to  publish  at  all.  and  then  per¬ 
mitted  to  print  only  news  approved  by 
the  government.  Reports  of  murders 
and  disappearances  of  editors  have 
occasionally  seeped  into  the  American 
papers,  but  because  the  Cubans  on  the 
scene  were  afraid  to  talk,  or  because 
murder  has  become  a  commonplace 
thing,  they  have  attracted  only  momen¬ 
tary  interest. 

The  situation  is  growing  rapidly 
worse,  according  to  observers  whom 
Editor  &  Publisher  interviewed  this 
week.  Although  the  open  rebellion  in 
August,  1931,  was  quickly  put  down 
by  the  military,  which  Machado  keeps 
clothed  and  fed  regardless  of  who  else 
must  starve,  the  opposition  continues 
adamant  and  active.  In  many  respects 
tliCT  follow  the  government’s  example 
and  use  terrorist  methods,  and  the 
vBC  organization,  patterned  somewhat 
fter  the  post-Civil  'War  Ku  Klux  Klan 
m  this  country,  is  becoming  strong  and 
influential.  When  the  government  kills 
a  mmber  of  the  opposition,  the  ABC 
retaliates  by  killing  a  government 
worker. 

Bombings  are  frequent.  It  has  been 
thus  for  years. 

OccasioruJly,  when  matters  reach  a 
sxming  impasse,  the  United  States 
;apers  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
Keenly  Machado  extended  censorship 
*0  TO  American-Ianguage  newspapers 
m  Havana,  and  later  even  barred  for¬ 
eign  newspapers  which  carried  critical 
*rticles.  Copies  of  the  New  York 
— the  Times,  Herald  Tribune  and 
“f" — and  of  magazines — Collier’s  and 
Fime — were  confiscated.  Editor  & 
has  been  on  the  black  list 
|o  TO  past.  Then  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  reporters  become  more  active  and 
Wome  newspapers  send  correspondents 


By  JOHN 

to  survey  the  scene.  There  is  a  flare  of 
publicity,  and  afterwards,  following 
precedent,  Cuba  goes  back  to  her  chaotic 
ways  without  benefit  of  articulate  oppo¬ 
sition.  In  the  meantime  the  persecution 
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of  the  press  goes  on,  and  murders  and 
bombings  continue. 

The  situation  of  newspapers  in  Cuba 
today  is  graphically  summed  up  by  John 
T.  Wilford,  editor  of  the  Haz’ana 
.Inwrican  Nnes,  in  a  cable  to  P'ditor 
&  Publisher.  Mr.  Wilford  says; 

“Journalism  is  no  longer  existent  in 
Cuba  under  the  dictatorial  government 
that  has  prevailed  for  nearly  four  years. 
If  there  be  a  few  who  would  dare  to 
write  about  the  true  conditions,  there  is 
no  publisher  here  who  would  dare  to 
publish  what  they  wrote.” 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Wilford  was 
exiled  from  Cuba  because  of  his  crit¬ 
ical  viewpoint  in  his  paper,  but  was 
later  allowed  to  return.  His  paper  re¬ 
cently  came  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  military  censors,  when  censorship 
was  extended  to  include  the  American- 
Ianguage  papers.  Mr.  Wilford  de¬ 
scribes  his  recent  troubles  as  follows: 

“'The  military  censorship  is_  being 
exercised  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Cuban  Constitution  and  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

“This  censorship,  which  forces  me  to 
send  page  proofs  of  the  Havana  Amer¬ 
ican  News  to  the  censor  and  then  a 
complete  copy  before  the  paper  is 
printed,  and  which  places  two  uni¬ 
formed  policemen  in  my  office  to  see 
that  only  the  verified  copies  are 
circulated,  forced  me  to  give  up  efforts 
to  print  an  afternoon  newspaper.  Due 
to  delays  encountered  by  resubmitting 
page  proofs  when  articles  were  deleted, 
the  paper  could  not  leave  the  office  be¬ 
fore  6  p.m.  It  was  due  to  reach 
readers  at  4. 

“I  am  unable  to  write  anything  com¬ 
menting  on  the  economic  or  political 
situation  or  print  the  facts  of  arrests, 
killings,  and  imprisonment  of  members 
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of  the  so-called  Opposition.  I  have 
given  up  the  effort  and  since  Jan.  21 
the  paper  has  been  devoted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  horse  racing. 

“I  complained  first  to  the  American 
state  department  through  the  American 
Ambassador  here.  Ten  days  later  1 
got  an  acknowledgment  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  as  follows:  ‘With  reference  to 
your  communication  of  Jan.  13,  1933,  I 
am  directed  to  inform  you  that  under 
instructions  from  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington,  you  are  advised  to 
resort  to  legal  remedies  as  against  cen¬ 
sorship  of  your  paper.’ 

“Publishers  of  Spanish-language 
newspapers  whom  Machado  asserted 
recently  had  asked  for  censorship,  fare 
practically  the  same  as  myself.  News¬ 
papers  are  prohibited  from  publishing 
anything  indicating  that  newspapers  are 
censored.  They  are  also  prohibited 
from  leaving  blank  spaces  where  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  deleted. 

“There  is  no  journalism  in  Cuba. 
There  cannot  be  under  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  here.  There  has  hardly  been  a  day 
during  the  past  three  years  that  a  news¬ 
paperman  has  not  been  in  jail  for  some¬ 
thing  written,  often  being  held  weeks 
or  months  at  the  ‘disposition  of  the 
President,’  then  released  as  a  ‘favor 
to  the  newspaper  fraternity’ — as  stated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 
would  require  10,000  words  to  give  an 
insight  into  the  true  conditions  applying 
to  newspapers  here.” 

The  event  which  gave  rise  to  the  sud¬ 
den  tightening  of  the  censorship  was  the 
publicity  attendant  upon  the  killing  by 
the  police  of  a  rebellious  student.  The 
police  said  the  young  man  had  been 
killed  as  he  tried  to  escape.  But  El 
Pais,  Spanish-language  daily,  during  a 
lull  in  the  application  of  the  censorship 
rule,  managed  to  print  a  picture  of  the 
youth  showing  him  lying  dead  in  the 
street  with  his  hands  and  feet  bound. 
The  picture  as  printed  was  seven  col¬ 
umns  wide  and  four  inches  deep,  on 
Page  One.  It  made  a  tremendous  stir 
in  the  Island.  The  responsible  editor 
took  asylum  in  a  foreign  embassy  im¬ 
mediately.  There  he  received  word 
from  the  government  that  it  would  be 
all  right  for  him  to  go  back  to  work, 
that  he  would  be  unmolested.  He  went 
back,  and  two  days  later  was  picked 
up  by  the  police  and  imprisoned.  That 
was  the  last  that  has  been  reported  of 
him.  The  man  who  photographed  the 
dead  youth,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Cuban  secret  police,  and  a  police  re¬ 
porter  for  El  Pais,  fled  to  Spain. 

It  was  because  of  this  incident,  which 
was  widely  printed  in  American  papers, 
that  the  censorship  was  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  military,  and  a  more  stringent  gag, 
taking  in  the  English-language  and  for¬ 
eign  newspapers,  was  imposed. 

Just  how  accurately  and  fully  news¬ 
papers  and  press  association  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Cuba  are  able  to  descri^  con¬ 
ditions  is  a  contested  matter.  There 
are  and  have  been  frequent  examples 
of  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  censors 


in  handling  dispatches.  Occasionally 
the  government  is  actually  magnanimous 
in  allowing  clear  traffic  of  news  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  Mr. 
Wilford’s  cable  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
which  was  sent  overhead,  is  an  indica¬ 
tion.  Lawrence  Haas,  United  Press 
correspondent,  for  instance,  transmitted 
a  dispatch  Feb.  6  telling  how  Opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  hoped  for  United  States 
intervention,  a  dispatch  decidedly  anti- 
Machado  in  tone.  Press  association 
men  in  New  York  deny  interference  by 
the  government.  Tom  Pettey,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  re¬ 
cently  visited  Cuba  and  wrote  a  series 
on  conditions  there,  cabled  stories 
from  Havana  which  were  decidedly 
“unfavorable”  to  government  interests. 
On  the  other  hand  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told  that,  all  these  reports  to  the 
contrary,  the  government  exerts  a 
strong  pressure  on  Havana  correspond¬ 
ents,  indirect  but  nevertheless  effective. 
Correspondents  are  subject  to  the  usual 
“lecturing”  of  officials  when  their  dis¬ 
patches  are  too  strong,  or  too  per¬ 
sistently  critical.  Too  intensive  ques¬ 
tioning  or  probing  for  details  might 
bring  obstructionist  action.  And  it  is 
the  job  of  a  correspondent,  in  order  to 
do  his  best  work,  to  keep  on  the  good 
side  of  the  blue-pencil  men.  Russell 
Porter,  of  the  New  York  Times,  whose 
series  of  articles  on  the  Cuban  situa¬ 
tion  was  printed  this  week,  believed 
it  was  e.xpedient  for  him  to  file 
his  first  stories  from  Miami,  Fla., 
rather  than  the  Cuban  capital,  citing 
the  recent  confiscation  of  foreign  news¬ 
papers  and  the  method  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  demanding  “explanations”  as 
his  reason. 

Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president  and 
general  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  said  that  press  cen.sorship  of 
outgoing  dispatches  has  been  non¬ 
existent  since  shortly  after  the  re¬ 
bellion  in  August,  1931. 

“Some  American  correspondents  in 
Havana,”  Mr.  Bender  said,  “have  been 
called  on  the  carpet  in  the  past  by  the 
Cuban  Department  of  Interior  officials 
and  questioned  as  to  certain  despatches 
but  we  have  heard  of  no  such  occur¬ 
rence  in  recent  months,  and  nothing  of 
the  sort  has  happened  to  any  one  of 
them  since  the  general  staff  of  the 
army  assumed  the  censorship  around  the 
beginning  of  this  year.” 

Mr.  Bender  .said  the  banning  of 
American  newspapers  from  the  news¬ 
stands  was  abandoned  because  of  pro¬ 
tests  of  American  correspondents  in 
Havana,  and  that  the  Pettey  articles  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  reached  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  Havana  public,  as  well  as 
the  first  article  in  the  Times’  series 
which  appeared  in  Havana  Feb.  7. 

The  Associated  Press  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  it  has  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  its  stories  through,  but  did  not 
care  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail  “be¬ 
cause  a  peculiar  situation  exists.”  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  would  not 
comment. 

An  example  of  the  close  surveillance 
of  Cuban  authorities  over  the  news 
writers  was  told  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
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LiSHER  by  Mr.  Pettey,  who  is  now  in 
New  York.  Before  he  went  to  Havana 
Mr.  Pettey  visited  the  “exiled”  Cuban 
group  in  Miami  and  talked  with  them 
at  some  length.  He  went  by  airplane 
to  Havana,  and  told  the  authorities  on 
landing  that  he  was  a  “business  man” 
from  New  York,  the  idea  being  that  he 
could  get  more  information  if  he  were 
not  known  as  a  newspaperman.  The 
authorities  looked  him  over.  “.\11 
right.  Herald  Tribune,”  one  of  them 
said.  “You’re  welcome.” 

Mr.  Pettey  said  that  Machado  was 
so  inaccessible  these  days  that  a  face¬ 
tious  rumor  was  afloat  that  he  was  dead. 
He  obtained  his  interview  with  the 
President  after  he  had  written  an 
acutely  critical  article,  which  he  offered 
to  the  President’s  secretary  with  the 
announcement  that  it  was  to  be  filed. 
If  Machado  would  express  his  view¬ 
point,  a  dispatch  on  this  would  be  given 
precedence,  the  secretary  was  told.  The 
interview  was  then  arranged. 

In  this  interview  the  President  spoke 
of  press  censorship  in  these  bland 
words ; 

“I  do  not  believe  that  press  censor¬ 
ship  is  beneficial  to  any  country.  I  do 
not  favor  censorship,,  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  but  the  editors  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  publications  asked  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  measure  of  that  kind  during 
the  period  of  the  suspension  of  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  because  the  yellow 
press  was  causing  trouble.  That  is  the 
origin  of  the  present  press  censorship, 
which  I  hope  I  can  lift  very  soon.” 

Mr.  Porter  obtained  his  interview 
with  Machado  through  regular  chan¬ 
nels.  In  it  the  President  touched  on 
many  subjects,  which  were  interspersed 
through  the  series,  including  censorship. 
The  Times  on  Feb.  7  carried  a  two- 
column  letter  from  Mario  G.  Menocal, 
former  President  of  Cuba  and  leader 
of  the  revolution  last  year,  which  denied 
that  the  press  censorship  was  established 
at  the  request  of  newspapers,  although 
“naturally  they  will  not  dare  to  con¬ 
tend  this  statement.”  He  cited  the 
persecution  and  assassination  of  editors 
as  follows: 

“On  Jan.  9, 1931,  all  Cuban  newspapers 
were  suppressed  by  Presidential  decree 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  mouthpiece.  On  March  27 
the  Cuban  Supreme  Court  ruled  unan¬ 
imously  that  the  said  decree  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  since  Article  25  of  the 
Cuban  Constitution  is  unequivocal. 
Effective  press  censorship  commenced 
with  the  infallibleness  of  a  banker’s 
ninety-day  sight  draft  when  on  Aug. 
20.  192S^xactly  three  months  after 
President  Machado  took  office — Major 
Armando  Andre,  editor  of  El  Dia,  the 
main  opposition  newspaper  in  Havana, 
was  killed  on  his  own  doorstep.  Sub¬ 
sequently  thereto  Editors  Julio  Antonio 
Mella  ©f  Cuba  Libre,  Bartolome  Sagaro 
of  La  V os  del  Maestro,  Abelardo 
Pacheco  of  La  Vos  del  Pueblo,  Cap¬ 
tain  Aguiar  of  La  Campaha,  Antonio 
Lopez  of  Sagua  la  Grande  and  many 
others  have  been  assassinated  without 
the  culprits  ever  being  brought  to  light. 

“Editor  John  T.  Wilford  was  expelled 
from  Cuba  last  year,  after  twenty  years’ 
residence  in  the  country.  On  the  13th 
of  last  month  he  filed  a  protest  against 
the  military  censorship  with  the  claim 
that  he  had  ‘no  legal  recourse’  against 
the  measure.  On  Dec.  10  last  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Bohenua  was  jailed  and  held  in¬ 
communicado  subject  to  the  President’s 
order.  On  the  first  of  last  month  sev¬ 
eral  editors  of  El  Pais  were  ordered 
arrested.  Three  days  ago  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  morning  edition  of 
El  Pais  was  placed  in  Principe  Castle 
without  reasons  for  such  detention.  The 
list  of  suppressions  of  Cuban  newspa¬ 
pers  is  interminable;  so  are  the  jailings 
of  editors.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  on  the  12th  of  last  month  censor- 
sfi'P  was  extended  to  all  .\merican 
periodicals  and  confiscation  followed  of 
the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  New  "i'ork 
.Sun.  lately,"  issues  of  Common  Sense, 
Time  and  many  other  .American  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  confiscated  by  the 
police,  and  even  news  vendors  have  bwn 
indiscriminately  arrested.  To  claim 


Germany  under  Adolph  Hitler 
this  week  put  into  effect  a  news¬ 
paper  and  free  speech  gag  rule  which 
prohibits  caustic  criticism  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  even  might  be  interpreted 
to  prohibit  comment.  “False”  news, 
which  also  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
government  to  mean  adverse  news,  is 
also  prohibited.  Foreign  newspapers 
“carrying  material  that  would  make  a 
German  newspaper  liable  to  suspension” 
are  also  barred  from  the  Reich.  Stiff 
penalties  are  to  be  meted  out  to  those 
publications  and  the  responsible  editors 
which  do  not  abide  by  the  government’s 
demands. 

Only  rarely  have  foreign  governmpts 
so  effectively  gagged  the  press,  as  Hitler 
has  in  his  decree  made  public  Feb.  6. 
Control  of  the  press  is  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  now  in  progress  preparatory  to 
the  German  election  March  5.  Hitler 
also  controls  the  radio  and  the  phono¬ 
graph  and  moving  picture  releases. 

The  decree  as  cabled  to  the  New 
York  Times,  began  with  limiting  the 
conditions  under  which  public  assemblies 
may  be  held.  The  section  which  deals 
with  the  press  follows: 

“Printed  matter  calculated  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  public  security  or  order  may  be 
confiscated.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
may  be  supressed  for  inviting  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  the  government  or  its  instru¬ 
ments,  for  inviting  or  glorifying  vio¬ 
lence,  for  proposing  a  general  strike  or 
a  strike  in  some  vitally  necessary  indus¬ 
try,  for  defaming  or  holding  up  to  con¬ 
tempt  the  organs  or  institutions  or  lead¬ 
ing  officials  of  the  government,  for  de¬ 
faming  religious  associations  or  for 
printing  false  reports  calculated  to  en¬ 
danger  the  essential  interests  of  the 
State. 


that  all  of  this  is  the  work  of  the  four 
principal  newspapers  of  Cuba  is  either 
infantile  or  merely  facetious.” 

Mr.  Porter’s  articles  ran  more  than 
two  columns  long  each  day  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  acute  situation,  as  dispas¬ 
sionately  as  possible,  from  all  angles. 
The  economic  situation,  which  is  the 
base  of  all  the  trouble,  was  discussed 
after  long  study  and  with  sharp  obser¬ 
vations. 

Mr.  Porter’s  account  of  the  El  Pais 
incident,  brought  a  rejoinder  from  Dr. 
Orestes  Ferrara,  Cuban  Secretary  of 
State  and  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  printed  Feb.  9,  in  which  the 
story  was  labeled  “pure  fiction.”  The 
names  of  the  editor  and  paper  were  re¬ 
quested. 

Mr.  Porter’s  answer  gave  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  case.  It  said  that  the 
paper  was  El  Pais,  that  the  picture  was 
printed  Dec.  31,  1932,  that  the  name  of 
the  student  killed  was  Juan  M.  Gon¬ 
zales  Rubiera,  that  the  name  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  editor  was  Enrique  Pizzi  de 
Porras,  now  thought  to  be  in  Principe 
Fortress  in  Havana. 


“The  publication  of  any  newspaper 
or  periodical  may  be  forbidden  when  the 
responsible  editor  is  a  person  exempt 
from  criminal  prosecution  or  subject  to 
prosecution  only  with  special  assent. 

“For  first  offenses  newspapers  shall 
be  suspended  not  longer  than  four  weeks 
and  periodicals  not  longer  than  six 
months.  For  subsequent  offenses  the 
period  shall  be  not  more  than  six  months 
and  one  year,  respectively. 

“The  administration  of  the  foregoing 
press  regulations  is  vested  in  the  re¬ 
spective  State  Governments,  but  the 
Reich  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  de¬ 
mand  the  suppression  of  any  publication. 
If  a  State  Government  refuses  to  act 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  carry 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

“Any  foreign  newspaper  or  periodical 
carrying  matter  that  would  make  a  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper  liable  to  suspension  may 
be  barred  from  circulation  in  Germany 
for  six  months. 

“The  editors,  printers  and  distributors 
of  any  newspaper  or  periodical  issued 
in  defiance  of  a  suspension  order  shall 
be  liable  to  three  months’  imprisonment 
and  a  fine. 

“Any  person  printing,  storing  or  cir¬ 
culating  an  anonymous  periodical  or 
publication  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  decree  shall  be  liable  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  one  year.  This  shall  apply 
also  to  any  person  having  knowledge  of 
such  printed  matter  and  failing  to  notify 
the  police  thereof,  except  that  this  shall 
not  apply  to  incriminate  the  editors’  near 
relatives  or  clergymen,  who  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  reveal  knowledge  gained  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions. 

“Public  collections  for  party  purposes 
may  be  restricted  or  forbidden.” 


The  New  York  Mirror  on  Feb.  9 
printed  the  picture  of  the  dead  student 
on  Page  One,  in  starting  off  a  series 
of  articles  on  cruelties  inflicted  on  the 
Cuban  people.  The  articles  are  being 
written  by  Dr.  Manuel  M.  Gomez, 
former  mayor  of  Havana,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Cuban  group  in  New 
York.  A  facsimile  of  the  front  page  of 
El  Pais  on  which  the  picture  was 
printed,  was  to  appear  in  the  Mirror 
Feb.  10.  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  issue 
of  El  Pais  are  in  existence.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told,  as  the  government 
confiscated  virtually  the  entire  edition. 

VVTth  considerable  agitation  for  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  United  States  in  Cuban 
affairs,  because  of  the  continued  chaos 
there,  and  with  Machado’s  regime  tight¬ 
ening  its  grip  as  the  Opposition  grows 
stronger,  and  with  the  native  and  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers,  regardless  of  their 
journalistic  value  as  gauged  by  stand¬ 
ards  in  this  country,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  Cuba  can  feel  that  she  has  a 
friend  at  court  in  her  neighboring 
United  States,  which  is  providing  light 
by  disseminating  the  facts  of  the  de¬ 
pression-ridden,  oppressed  and  liberty- 
loving  republic. 


ACT  WOULD  PERMIT 
BEER  ADVERTISING 

Senator  David  1.  WaUh  Introdacw 
Amendment  to  Replace  Dill 
Restriction,  Keeping  Mails 
Open  to  Papers 

iBy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Feb.  9  —  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts 
has  introduced  in  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  proposing  to 
legalize  the  sale  of  beer  which,  if 
adopted,  will  eliminate  the  objec¬ 
tionable  prohibition  against  advertis¬ 
ing  carried  in  the  bill. 

As  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the 
judiciary  committee  the  bill  carried  a 
clause,  inserted  by  Senator  Clarence 
C.  Dill,  of  Washington,  making  it 
unlawful  to  advertise  “by  any  means 
or  method”  any  of  the  liquors  or 
fruit  juices  permitted  to  be  sold  under 
the  proposed  law,  in  states  where 
state  laws  prohibit  advertising  of 
intoxicants. 

Strenuous  objection  to  this  was 
voiced  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  and  others, 
because  it  would  virtually  prohibit 
newspapers  and  radio  broadcasting 
stations  from  accepting  beer  copy. 

Senator  Walsh’s  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  strike  out  the  Dill  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

“Nothing  shall  prohibit  the 

deposit  in  or  carriage  by  the  mails 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  deliver)- 
by  any  postmaster  or  letter  carrier, 
of  any  mail  matter  containing  any 
advertisement  of,  or  any  solicitation 
of  an  order  or  orders  for,  any  of  the 
following  containing  not  more  than 
3.05  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  weight: 
beer,  ale,  porter,  wine,  similar  fer¬ 
mented  malt  or  vinous  liquor,  or  fruit 
juice.” 

Senator  Walsh  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  it  was  “absurd”  to 
attempt  to  declare  beer  and  other 
liquors  legal  in  one  breath  and  pro¬ 
hibit  their  advertising  in  another. 

“Such  a  position  is  untenable,”  he 
said.  “It  would  compel  newspapers 
that  accept  such  advertising  to  stop 
at  state  lines  and  would  prevent  ad¬ 
vertising  of  grape  juices  and  other 
soft  drinks  which  had  an  alcoholic 
content  of  more  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.  It  would  even  prevent  ad¬ 
vertising  of  medicinal  drinks.” 

The  Massachusetts  Senator  also 
pointed  out  that  his  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  would  permit  acceptance  of 
beer  advertising  by  radio  stations, 
whereas  the  Dill  clause  would  virtu¬ 
ally'  have  prohibited  it. 

RADIO  CONTACTS  ROOSEVELT 


Correspondent*  in  Miami  Get  Reporti 
On  President-Elect’s  Cruise 

Newspaper  and  press  service  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  the  activities  of 
President-elect  Roosevelt  are  stationed 
at  Miami,  Fla.,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
on  his  ten-day  cruise  in  southern  waters. 

Contact  with  the  party,  which  is 
cruising  in  the  Vincent  Astor  yacht 
Nourmahal,  is  maintained  by  daily  radio 
dispatches  from  Mr.  Astor  to  Col.  Mar¬ 
vin  H.  McIntyre,  press  representative 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  stationed  in  Miami. 

The  dispatches  are  chiefly  concerned 
w'ith  weaiher  conditions  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  cruise. 

\Ir.  Roosevelt  had  asked  press  asso¬ 
ciations  and  newspapers  for  complete 
freedom  on  the  cruise.  He  said  that 
at  the  present  time  he  was  neither  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  nor  President  of 
the  United  States  and  would  like  to 
have  his  vacation  unhampered  by  press 
relations.  A  representative  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  visited  offices  of  the  press 
services  and  certain  newspapers  and 
asked  that  no  reporters  be  sent  by  plaiif 
or  boat  to  cover  the  cruise.  The  news 
executives  complied. 

LIPPMANNS  IN  FLORIDA 

Walter  Lippmann,  editorial  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn* 
dicate,  and  Mrs.  Lippmann  are  spending 
a  winter  vacation  at  Bradenton.  Fla. 
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newsprint  price  stability  in  doubt 

Three  Companies  Now  Offering  Contract  Rates  As  Low  as  $38  a  Ton,  A.N.P.A.  Reports — Large 
Producers  Say  Revision  Will  Have  Little  Effect  on  Basic  Price — Eddy  Co.  Denies  Cutting 


The  stability  of  the  $45  a  ton 
basic  price  for  newsprint,  estab¬ 
lished  several  months  ago  by  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  and  other 
large  producers,  was  questioned  this 
week,  as  other  producers  were  said 
to  be  making  contracts  in  the  Middle 
West  at  $38  and  $36  a  ton. 

A  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  said  1933  newsprint  contracts 
were  being  offered  to  newspapers  in 
Detroit,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo 
and  Syracuse  for  as  low  as  $38  a 
ton  delivered.  The  offers  were  made, 
according  to  the  bulletin,  by  such 
firms  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  & 
Paper  Company,  of  Wisconsin;  the 
E,  B.  Eddy  Company,  of  Hull,  Que., 
and  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company, 
of  Ottawa. 

In  addition  the  Perkins-Goodwin 
Company,  New  York  jobbers,  were 
said  to  be  offering  contracts  at  a  $36 
price.  C.  T.  Rue,  secretary  of  the 
company,  however,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  his  company  was 
not  cutting  prices.  His  company’s 
price  for  domestic  and  Canadian 
newsprint  in  the  east,  he  said,  was 
^5,  and  for  foreign  newsprint,  $37. 

The  large  producers  were  inclined 
to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  as  having 
no  effect  on  the  basic  newsprint  price. 
Should  any  of  the  large  producers 
meet  the  competition  in  the  Middle 
West,  or  elsewhere,  however,  a  gen¬ 
eral  readjustment  of  the  price  level 
would  be  inevitable,  as  most  of  the 
contracts  signed  by  producers  and 
consumers  contain  a  clause  which 
provides  that  the  manufacturer  shall 
adjust  prices  to  meet  general  market 
conditions. 

The  fact  that  International  Paper 
Company  is  a  minority  stockholder 
in  one  of  the  firms  said  to  be  reduc¬ 
ing  prices  is  seen  as  important  in  the 
situation. 

The  Eddy  company,  according  to 
reports,  was  offering  newsprint  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
in  Canada  for  $40  and  $38  a  ton,  and 
the  Great  Lakes  concern  was  said  to 
be  offering  tonnage  at  $38  in  certain 
sections. 

The  Eddy  company  is  producing 
about  127  tons  of  newsprint  a  day. 
Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  company’s 
stock  is  said  to  be  owned  by  Prime 
Minister  Richard  B.  Bennett  of 
Canada,  and  49  per  cent  by  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company. 

C.  y.  Caesar,  Eddy  general  man¬ 
ager,  in  a  statement  made  at  Ottawa, 
said  that  any  report  that  the  company 
was  cutting  prices  “is  positively  in¬ 
correct  and  untrue.’’  “Positively, 
most  positively,”  he  said,  “the  Eddy 
reports,  was  offering  newsprint  in 
company  is  not  cutting  prices,  and 
we  stand  unequivocally  behind  that 
statement.” 

A  statement  by  International  Paper 
Company  said: 

“We  have  for  some  years  had  a 
minority  stock  interest  in  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  company  as  we  have  had  in 
the  Gould  Paper  Company  of  New 
York,  but  in  neither  case  have  we 
any  representative  on  the  board  of 
directors  or  any  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  sales.  These  facts  are  gen¬ 
erally  known  in  the  industry.” 

Sales  policies  of  the  Eddy  company 
are  determined  in  Canada  by  those 
m  control  there.  It  was  said  that 
the  output  of  the  Eddy  company  mill 
was  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
total  consumption  of  newsprint  in  the 
Cnited  States  and  Canada  that  the 
situation  regarding  the  reported  new 
was  hardly  likely  to  be  affected. 
The  prices  offered  by  the  Great 
l^kes  Company,  which  is  said  to  pro¬ 
duce  about  300  tons  a  day,  were  also 
held  by  newsprint  observers  as  not 


likely  to  disturb  the  general  price 
situation. 

Scandinavian  newsprint  is  being 
offered  at  as  low  as  $28  a  ton  laid 
down  in  New  York,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  $40  in  the  countries 
from  which  it  emanates,  after  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  currency  values  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

Coincidentally  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  Washington  announced 
this  week  that  American  newspapers 
were  the  second  best  customers  for 
the  large  exports  of  Finnish  news¬ 
print  last  year.  Taking  42,580,127 
kilograms  out  of  total  e.xports  of 
200,947,834,  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumption  was  surpassed  only  by  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Finland  exported 
10,067,742  kilograms  more  newsprint 
last  year  than  in  1931.  .A  kilogram  is 
about  2.2  pounds.  Supplying  about 
four  per  cent  of  the  world’s  produc¬ 
tion,  Finland  is  one  of  the  important 
sources  of  newsprint,  the  Department 
said.  Slightly  over  $26  per  ton  was 
the  average  price  of  Finish  newsprint 
last  year. 

The  Canadian  dollar  on  Feb.  8  was 
worth  the  equivalent  of  84  cents  in 
.American  money,  having  risen  from  a 
comparative  value  of  77  cents  on 
Feb.  2.  On  Feb.  2  Canadian  ob¬ 
servers  pointed  out  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  Canadian  mills  selling  news¬ 
print  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  about  $8.75  a  ton.  The  annual 
premium  at  this  rate  would  be  about 
$16,500,000  it  was  estimated. 

The  Hill  Bill,  now  before  the 
House  of  Representative  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  provides  for  a  compensatory  duty 
on  imports  from  countries  having  a 
depreciated  currency  of  five  per  cent 
or  more  as  compared  with  United 
States  currency.  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
has  filed  a  brief  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  Newsprint  and 
its  component  elements  have  been  on 
the  free  list  for  more  than  20  years. 

An  answer  to  critics  who  com¬ 
plained  of  the  consumption  of  for¬ 
eign  newsprint  in  .America  was  made 
by  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  -A.N.P.A.,  at  a  meeting  of 
New  York  publishers  at  Syracuse  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Palmer  said  in  part: 

“The  United  States  newsprint  mills, 
it  is  conservatively  estimated,  have  an 
annual  capacity  of  approximately  1,500,- 
000  tons.  During  1932  production  was 
approximately  1,000,000  tons,  leaving  a 
surplus  capacity  of  approximately  500,- 
000  tons. 

“The  Canadian  newsprint  mills,  it  is 
conservatively  estimated,  have  an  annual 
capacity  of  approximately  4,000,000  tons. 

“During  1932  their  production  was 
approximately  2,000,000  tons,  and  their 
surplus  capacity  approximately  2,000,000 
tons. 

“The  total  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  production  during  1932  amounted 
to  about  2,900,000  tons ;  imports  from 
Newfoundland  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  114,000  tons:  and  imports 
from  Europe  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  147,000  tons. 

“This  makes  a  total  of  3,161,000  tons. 
United  States  consumption  during  1932 
is  estimated  at  2,825,000  tons;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  figures  is  caused 
by  Canadian  consumption  and  exports 
totaling  some  300,000  tons, 

“It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
patriotic  or  economic  respect  the  buying 
of  newsprint  from  Canada  or  New¬ 
foundland  differs  from  buying  from 
Europe  but,  nevertheless,  complaint  is 
voiced  by  some  manufacturers  because 
newspapers  purchase  a  small  amount 
(not  more  than  five  per  cent)  of  their 
total  consumption  from  Europe,  but  we 
hear  no  complaint  because  we  import 
two-thirds  of  our  consumption  from 
Canada  and  Newfoundland. 


“Consumers  are  rapidly  losing  pa¬ 
tience  because  of  complaints,  either  legis¬ 
lative  or  sentimental,  that  they  use 
some  newsprint  from  overseas. 

One-half  million  tons  available  from 
United  States  mills  was  neither  produced 
nor  purchased  during  1932. 

“It  would  seem  that  consumers,  when 
price,  quality  and  service  are  equal, 
might  well  give  consideration  to  the  idle 
capacity  of  the  United  States  mills. 

“Nevertheless  many  publishers  believe 
that  this  market  should  not  be  closed 
to  European  mills  but  should  be  kept 
open  not  only  to  provide  against  unfore¬ 
seen  future  events  but  also  because  much 
of  that  product  is  good  and  because  it 
has  always  been  cheaper.” 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Mo.n'treal,  Feb.  9  —  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Company  is  not  seeking  contracts 
for  newsprint  at  the  present  time  despite 
reports  from  New  York  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  offering  newsprint  at  as  low  as 
^8  per  ton.  The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company 
is  also  reported  to  have  offered  news¬ 
print  at  ^0  a  ton,  $5  under  contract 
price  of  ^5  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  this  report  is  denied  by  Eddy  offi¬ 
cials. 

While  most  of  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  companies  sell  on  the  zone  system 
and  have  an  established  price  in  each 
zone,  says  today’s  Financial  Post,  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Company,  always  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  has  not  operated  on  this  plan. 
Prices  are  quoted  on  a  basis  of  f.o.b. 
Fort  William  and  vary  according  to 
location  of  the  consumer.  In  recent 
months  the  company  has  obtained  con¬ 
tracts  with  newsprint  users  on  its  own 
account  which  will  enable  the  mill  to 
operate  at  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of 
capacity  during  1933.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  double  the  rate  of  operation  in 
1932.  Prices  received  by  the  company 
for  its  output  are  not  divulged. 

NEW  FORDS  DISPLAYED 


But  No  Advertising  from  Motor 
Company  Is  in  Sight 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  showed 
1933  models  to  dealers  this  week,  with 
first  public  showings  scheduled  for  Sat¬ 
urday,  Feb.  11,  but  as  far  as  could  be 
learned  there  was  no  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  sight  to  announce  the  opening. 
It  was  presumed  that  if  dealers  wanted 
to  invite  the  public  to  inspect  the  cars, 
the  dealers  would  have  to  do  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  is  expected  that  a  companion  line 
of  cars,  somewhat  smaller,  will  be 
launched  in  another  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  there  may  be  some  Ford  adver¬ 
tising  then,  but  no  information  was 
available  on  this. 

In  contrast  to  the  bashful  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Fords,  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Company,  which  has  been  push¬ 
ing  its  new  models  vigorously,  reported 
this  week  that  more  than  50,000  cars 
had  been  placed  in  owners’  hands  since 
announcement  of  the  new  line.  January 
retail  sales  were  39,701  units,  compared 
with  35,199  in  January  last  year,  a  gain 
of  12.8  per  cent. 

Largely  because  of  Chevrolet  and 
Pontiac  sales.  General  Motors  reported 
this  week  that  sales  to  consumers  in 
January  had  reached  50.653,  against 
19,992  in  December  and  47,942  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1932.  This  marked  the  first  month 
since  July,  1931,  to  show  a  gain  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  preceding  year. 

January  sales,  it  was  said,  would  have 
been  even  larger  except  that  some  deal¬ 
ers  were  short  of  cars  part  of  the  time. 


NEW  POST  FOR  MARKHAM 

Edgar  Markham,  former  secretary  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  has  resigned 
to  become  affiliated  with  the  Grain 
Committee  on  National  Affairs,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  grain  exchanges.  Mark¬ 


ham  is  well  known  in  Washington,  hav¬ 
ing  been  correspondent  for  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  for  more 
than  10  years  prior  to  his  appointment 
to  the  Farm  Board. 

DUMMY  DAILY  QUITS; 
WAS  A.P.  MEMBER 

N.  Y.  Repository  Was  Started  to 

Keep  Alive  A.P.  Membership 
of  Old  World  and 
Sunday  'World 

The  New  York  Repository,  the  paper 
started  in  February,  1931,  when  Scripps- 
Howard  bought  the  New  York  World 
papers  and  merged  them  into  the  World- 
Telegram,  and  in  which  was  vested  a 
morning  and  Sunday  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press,  suspended  publication 
with  its  issue  of  Feb.  8,  Editmi  &  Pub- 
ISHER  learned  this  week. 

With  the  suspension  of  the  four-page 
paper,  which  was  published  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  A.P.  mem¬ 
bership  alive,  a  morning-paper  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Associated  Press  automati¬ 
cally  ceased  to  exist. 

Ray  A.  Huber,  publisher  of  the 
World-Telegram,  said  that  the  A.P. 
membership  had  no  value  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  as  there 
had  been  no  demands  for  it.  Rumors  of 
negotiations  for  the  membership,  he 
said,  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 

In  New  A’ork  City  there  are  now 
four  English-language  morning-paper 
A.P.  memberships — the  Times,  Herald 
Tribune,  American  and  Daily  News, 
and  four  afternoon-paper  memberships 
— ^the  Sun,  Post,  World-Telegram  and 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Foreign-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  affiliated  with  the  A.P. 
in  New  York  are  the  Courier  des  Etats 
I'nis.  the  Staats  Zeitung  and  Herold 
and  La  Prensa. 

The  Repository  was  issued  daily,  ex¬ 
cept  Mondays,  since  the  World  proper¬ 
ties  were  bought  by  Scripps-Howard. 
.About  250  copies  were  printed. 

MOVES  TO  PULITZER  BLDG. 

N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  Will 
Occupy  Former  World  Home 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
will  move  soon  into  four  floors  in  the 
Pulitzer  Building,  formerly  the  home 
of  the  Neto  York  World  at  63  Park 
Row,  it  was  announced  this  week. 

.A  lease  on  space  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  and  in  the  ba«ment  and 
sub-basement,  has  been  signed  for  eight 
years  at  an  annual  rental  of  $12,000. 

Commenting  on  the  signing  of  the 
lease.  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  president  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  said: 

“The  Journal  of  Commerce  has  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  Pulitzer  Building  as  its 
sixth  home  in  the  106  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  national  business  newspaj^r. 
The  Pulitzer  Building  offers  fitting 
quarters,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
busiest  commercial  sections  of  New 
York  City.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
is  proud  to  affiliate  itself  with  the  glori¬ 
ous  Park  Row  tradition  of  New  York 
journalism,  in  which  the  World  itself 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  Incidentally, 
its  own  inception  ant^ated  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  the  development  of  Park 
Row  as  the  American  Fleet  Street.” 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  is  forced 
to  vacate  its  present  plant  because  it 
is  on  the  site  chosen  for  the  projected 
Federal  Building  in  New  York,  which 
will  house  the  new  Post  Office. 

The  Press  Publishing  Company, 
which  is  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the 
old  World  newspapers,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  lease  did  not  include 
any  of  the  World  equipment,  and  that 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  will  occupy 
quarters  in  which  none  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  was  located. 
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SENATORS  DEFEND  OUSTER  OF  BARRY 
FOR  HIS  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE 


Upper  House,  Jumpy  Under  Endless  Criticism,  Holds 
Sergeant-At'Arms  Violated  His  High  Privilege — 

No  Censorship  Aim  Seen 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Wa*hinKtoB  Correcpondent,  Editor  &  Publicber 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  9— Dis¬ 
missal  of  Sergeant-at-Arms 
David  S.  Barry,  73-year-old  former 
newspaperman,  by 
a  wrathful  Senate 
wounded  and 
smarting  under 
several  years  of 
continuous  criti¬ 
cism  and  abuse 
from  a  hostile  ad¬ 
ministration,  the 
press  and  the 
public,  appears  to 
involve  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  censorship 
nor  to  indicate  an 
attempt  by  the 
Senate  to  take  ar¬ 
bitrary  action  to¬ 
ward  curbing  the  rising  and  vicious  tide 
of  animosity  against  Congress,  much  of 
which  is  undeserved. 

Rather,  the  Senate’s  action  is  simply 
evidence  that  it  will  not  permit  its  em¬ 
ployes  to  engage  in  the  popular  pastime 
of  throwing  stones  at  Congress,  even 
though  the  employe  involved  may  have 
thrown  stones  innocently  and,  indeed,  set 
out  to  defend  Congress  from  the  preva¬ 
lent  belief  that  its  members  are  corrupt. 

Many  newspapers  have  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  public  “trial”  of  Sir. 
Barry  was  unfair  and  that  if  he  was  to 
be  dismissed  for  his  New  Outlook 
article  it  should  have  been  done  without 
the  nationwide  publicity  which  attended 
it.  Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  whose  resolution  to  dismiss 
Barry  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a 
53-17  vote,  explained,  however,  that  if 
the  Senate  had  secretly  dismissed  its 
sergeant -at-arms  it  would  have  been 
subject  to  even  more  criticism  and  the 
plain  suspicion  that  perhaps  Barry  was 
right,  after  all. 

Mr.  Barry,  as  an  employe  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  could  not  be  dismissed  by  any 
individual  Senator  nor  even  by  vote  of 
a  committee.  Action  of  the  Senate  it¬ 
self  was  required,  and  it  is  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers  would  have  been 
critical  of  any  attempt  to  punish  Mr. 
Barry  through  star  chamber  proceed¬ 
ings.  Senator  Norris  explained  the 
situation  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Barry  is  different  from  an  out¬ 
sider.  I  can  conceive  of  a  newspaper 
making  the  same  charge  and  our  not 
paying  any  attention  to  it.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  employe  of  the  Senate, 
elected  by  the  Senate  by  ballot,  by  roll- 
call  vote,  to  serve  the  Senate  as  its 
sergeant-at-arms.  He  has  access  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  same  as  a 
Senator. 

“M'hen  such  an  officer,  one  of  the 
highest  officers  of  the  Senate,  said  to  the 
world,  ‘There  are  crooks  in  Congress : 
they  sell  their  votes  for  money,  but 
there  are  not  very  many  of  them;  the 
balance  of  them  are  just  demagogues,’  it 
would  be  a  stretch  of  reason  and  logic 
to  say  that  such  language  was  a  defense 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House.  Even 
though  the  writer  said  it  was,  that  does 
not  make  it  so.” 

When  Mr.  Barry  was  first  brought 
before  the  Senate  Feb.  3  to  explain  the 
statement  in  the  New  Outlook  article 
the  Senate  was  faced  with  one  of  the 
most  unusual  situations  in  its  history. 
Not  for  years  had  the  Senate  haled  an 
employe  “before  the  bar”  and  Senator 
George  H  Moses  President  pro  teni. 
was  forced  to  ask  advice  as  to  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Mr.  Barry  told  the  Senate  the  article 
was  pi-cjiar^  and  written  solely  by  him¬ 
self.  but  said  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  ‘  indicating  that  Congress 
was  corrupt.  Rather,  he  said,  the 
article  was  intended  as  an  answer  to 
the  popular  belief  that  this  is  true.  He 


said  he  had  not  seen  a  proof  of  the 
article  before  it  was  printed. 

The  aged  sergeant-at-arms  said  he 
certainly  would  have  changed  the  article 
if  he  had  seen  the  proof  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  called  to  the  language 
objected  to. 

“My  idea  in  writing  that  was  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Senate  from  the  popular  belief 
that  there  are  crooks  and  grafters  here,” 
Mr.  Barry  said.  “I  have  for  30  years 
taken  that  view.  I  have  written  a  great 
many  times  and  said  a  great  many 
times  that  there  are  no  crooks  in  Con¬ 
gress;  that  is  a  mistaken  popular  belief. 

“But  it  is  a  general  belief,  and  I 
meant  by  that,  of  course,  if  there  were 
a  few  men  here  who  did  take  money  for 
their  votes  they  would  be  very  well 
known  to  their  colleagues.  I  meant 
nothing  further  than  that  and  my  motive 
was  entirely  in  the  way  of  defense  of 
the  Senate.” 

Mr.  Barry  said  the  article  had  been 
“rather  thoughtlessly  and  carelessly 
written.”  He  denied  that  he  had  proof 
of  the  dishonesty  of  any  member  of 
Congress  or  that  he  had  any  particular 
member  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
article. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of 
Montana,  sponsored  a  resolution  direct¬ 
ing  that  the  transcript  of  the  Barry  in¬ 
quisition  be  turned  over  to  United  States 
.Attorneys  at  Washington  and  New 
York  for  possible  criminal  libel  actions 
not  only  against  Barry  but  against  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Outlook.  But  unable 
to  muster  sufficient  votes  to  obtain  a 
favorable  report  on  the  resolution.  Sen¬ 
ator  Norris  announced  the  proposal 
would  be  dropped. 

Following  refusal  of  his  committee  to 
act  favorably  on  the  libel  resolution. 
Senator  Norris  told  reporters  he  felt 
confident  the  publishers  of  the  magazine 
could  be  convicted  of  criminal  libel  “if 
we  could  get  a  fair  jury.” 

The  committee’s  action,  however, 
seems  definitely  to  dispose  of  any  prob¬ 
ability  of  attempt  to  prosecute  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  magazine. 

In  Mr.  Barry’s  testimony  before  the 
.Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  it  devel¬ 
oped  that  he  had  undergone  the  familiar 
newspaper  experience  of  having  his 
lead  changed.  The  paragraph  contain¬ 
ing  the  reference  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  sell  their  votes  had  been 
lifted  from  a  point  further  down  in  the 
article  and  placed  in  the  lead. 

.According  to  a  statement  issued  in 
New  York  by  Francis  Walton,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  magazine,  this  was 
done  “for  the  sole  editorial  purpose  of 
making  it  clear  at  once  to  the  readers 
*  *  *  that  the  intent  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  article  was  not  to  discuss  again  the 
ixipular  viewpoint  of  crookedness  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  houses  of  our  lawmakers, 
but  that  the  intent  was  to  deal  with  the 
newer  and  equally  serious  situation  of 
the  rising  tide  of  demagoguery  on  the 
Hill  in  Washington.” 

Examination  of  Mr.  Barry’s  original 
manuscript  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  al.so  revealed  that  a  portion 
of  it  had  suffered  the  penalty  of  edi¬ 
torial  blue  penciling.  Included  in  this 
was  a  statement  that  “there  are  about 
.30  small  potatoes  in  Congress  and  occa¬ 
sionally  they  come  to  the  top.” 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  Feb. 
7  on  the  Norris  dismissal  resolution 
there  were  references  to  newspaper 
criticism  of  the  Senate  and  there  was 
ample  evidence  that  the  continuous  bar¬ 
rage  of  criticism  which  has  engulfed 
both  houses  of  Congress  has  left  deep 
scars  on  the  now  sensitive  skins  of  the 
legislators. 

.Senator  David  .A.  Reed,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  who  once  attacked  in  the  Senate 
“the  so-called  ethics  of  the  so-called  pro- 
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Feb.  13 — New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  semi-annual  meeting,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Feb.  13-15 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers*  Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City. 

Feb.  16-18  —  Nebraska  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Comhusker 
Hotel,  Lincoln. 

Feb.  17-18  —  Indiana  Weekly 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Indianapolis. 

Feb.  18— Indiana  Democratic 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

Feb.  19-20 — Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Assn.,  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  Hotel  Hermitage, 
Nashville. 

Feb.  21-22 — Inland  Daily  Press 
.Assn.,  annual  convention,  Morri¬ 
son  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  24-25 — Buckeye  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Columbus. 

Feb.  25 — Ohio  Newspaper  Assn., 
meeting,  Columbus. 

Feb.  25 — Northwest  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Nicolett 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Feb.  25 — Herald  Owl  .Alumni 
Club,  fourth  annual  reunion.  Hotel 
•Astor,  New  York  City. 


fession”  of  journalism,  told  Senator 
Dickinson,  of  Iowa,  who  objected  to  the 
publicity  which  was  given  the  incident, 
that  although  the  Senate  “made  a  holy 
show  of  itself  last  Friday  and  is  doing 
it  again  today,”  he  need  not  feel  that 
“we  would  have  satisfied  the  editorial 
writers  by  any  other  course  of  action.” 

“If  we  had  done  nothing  about  this 
matter  they  would  have  denounced  that 
as  a  confession  of  guilt,”  said  the  lu¬ 
gubrious  Reed.  “If  we  had  referred  it 
to  a  committee  they  would  have  de¬ 
nounced  that  as  an  effort  to  smother  it. 
Whatever  we  did  was  wrong  in  their 
eyes.  Whatever  we  do  would  be 
wrong.  If  the  Senator  hopes  for  news¬ 
paper  approval,  I  assure  him  that  he  has 
a  long  wait.” 

Mr.  Barry  would  have  lost  his  job 
in  any  event  after  March  4.  He  has 
been  sergeant-at-arms  since  the  Republi¬ 
cans  took  control  of  the  Senate  in  1919. 

He  is  well  known  here,  having  served 
in  the  Washington  offices  of  the  Neiv 
York  Sun,  Detroit  Evening  Nezvs, 
Detroit  News-Tribune,  and  for  IS 
years  as  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Providence  Journal.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gridiron  Club. 


PRESSMEN  TO  APPEAL 

Chicago  Web  Pressmen’s  Union  No. 
7  has  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the 
International  Arbitration  Board  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Federal  Judge  John  P.  Barnes’ 
decision  in  the  arbitration  proceedings 
between  the  union  and  Chicago  Local, 
.A.N.P.A.,  Ebert  Chant,  president  of  the 
union,  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  Judge 
Barnes  has  ruled  that  the  union’s  re¬ 
quest  for  an  increased  number  of  men 
on  the  press  crews  of  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  be  denied.  The  publishers  also 
plan  to  appeal  in  order  to  clarify  one 
section  of  the  decision  and  to  reconsider 
their  counter  proposal,  asking  for  a 
wage  reduction,  which  was  overruled 
by  the  judge. 

BEST  LEAVES  MOGENSEN 

Hil  F.  Best  this  week  announced  his 
resignation  as  Eastern  manager  of  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives.  C.  R.  Tichenor  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Mogensen  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
For  the  last  six  years  Mr.  Best  had 
lieen  in  charged  of  the  Eastern  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Mogensen  lists,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  served  as  president  of 
the  Six  Point  League,  New  York  rep¬ 
resentatives’  association.  He  will  an¬ 
nounce  his  new  connection  later. 


BILL  TAXES  BILLBOARDS 

A  bill  to  levy  a  tax  of  24  cents  per 
square  foot  on  commercial  billboard  and 
outdoor  advertising  signs  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Georgia  legislature. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  DIRECTORS 
HEAR  COMMITTEES  f 

Proposed  Measures  for  Imposia| 
Duties  on  Newsprint  Described 
— Newsprint  Report  Not 

Made  Public  ^ 


The  federal  laws  and  newsprint  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  .American  Newspapo 
Publishers’  Association  made  reports  at 
a  meeting  of  the  A.N.P.A.  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  in  New  York  Feb.  6. 

The  federal  laws  committee  called  at¬ 
tention  of  publishers  to  the  various  ^ 
measures  proposed  in  Congress  for  im- 
posing  a  duty  on  imported  newsprint  and  1 
pulp.  The  Crowther  Bill,  if  enacted,  it  | 
was  reported,  would  add  approximatelj  L 
$17,000,000  annually  to  publishers’  cosu  ^ 
for  newsprint.  American  publishers,  h  ' 
was  added,  have  to  rely  on  foreign 
sources  for  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  their  newsprint  supplies. 

E.  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  DeaUr 
and  W.  F.  Wiley,  Cincinnati  Enquirtr 
reported  for  the  federal  laws  committee. 
W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  reported  for  the  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee.  His  report  was  not  made  pub¬ 
lic. 

Officers  and  directors  present  at  the 
meeting,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named,  were  President  Howard  Davis, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  George  M. 
Rogers,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer ;  E.  H. 
Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item;  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal;  J.  D.  Banium,  5yrofittf 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  and  E.  H. 
Butler,  Buffalo  News. 

HEWITT  BUYS  FRENCH  DAILY 

Courrier  de*  EtaU  UnU  Revived  ii 

N.  Y.  After  Brief  Suspension 

Purchase  of  the  Courrier  des  Efats 
Unis,  105-year-old  French  languagt 
daily  of  New  York  City,  was  announced 
this  week  by  William  M.  Hewitt,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foreign  Language  Fi^  i 
Service  Corporation.  The  Courrier 
last  year  suspended  publication  of  its  > 
daily  issue  and  had  appeared  for  a  time  i 
on  Sunday  only.  On  Jan.  24,  it  resumed 
as  an  evening  and  Sunday  paper. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  who  sailed  Feb.  10  for 
France  to  establish  a  Paris  office  for 
the  paper,  is  president  and  publisher 
Louis  Meyer  of  New  York  is  vice 
president  and  business  manager  and  H. 
Webel  is  secretary.  Offices  are  at  53: 
Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York. 

SENTENCED  FOR  KILLING 

J.  D.  Glover,  former  Deputy  Sheriff, 
was  convicted  Jan.  28  of  murder  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fatal  shooting  of  George 
K.  Gibbs,  editor  of  the  Tyler  County 
Optimist,  in  the  office  of  the  weekly  at 
Woodville,  Tex.,  Aug.  2,  1931.  Glover, 
who  was  tried  at  Kountze,  Hardin 
county,  was  sentenced  to  23  years  im¬ 
prisonment.  He  had  been  a  deputy  but 
five  days  at  time  of  the  slaying.  Glover 
pleaded  self  defense,  claiming  Gibbs  re 
sisted  arrest  following  a  disturbance. 

BUYS  LIMA  STAR  STOCK 

W.  J.  Galvin,  publisher  of  the  IVH- 
mington  (O.)  News-Journal,  has  ac-  ; 
quired  all  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  j 
Ohio  Newspapers,  Inc.,  owners  of  the  L 
Lima  Star.  Mr.  Galvin  has  held  the  ^ 
majority  stock  for  some  time.  Wayne 
W.  Galvin,  son  of  W.  J.  Galvin,  has 
been  elected  vice-president.  W.  J.  Ga-1 
vin  is  executive  president,  also,  of  the  ' 
Ohio  News,  Inc.,  which  operates  a 
group  of  weekly  newspapers  in  Ohio.  [ 

DRAPER  IN  FLORIDA 

.Arthur  Draper,  assistant  to  the  editor ' 
of  the  Neze  York  Herald  Tribune,  left 
Feb.  5  with  members  of  the  .Artists 
and  Writers’  Golf  .Association  fw 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  to  participate  in  their 
sixth  winter  tournament.  Grantland 
Rice  is  president  of  the  association. 

HOMER  GUCK  RECOVERS  ^ 

Homer  Guck,  Chicago  Herald  anj 
Examiner  publisher,  returned  to  his 
duties  this  week,  following  several 
months’  absence  because  of  an  operation. 
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URGES  U.  S.  CALL  WORLD  PRESS  MEETING 

Dean  Ackerman  Suggests  That  Roosevelt  Sponsor  Move  to  Encourage  Understanding  of 
International  Economic  Difhculties — Cites  League  Report  on  Newspapers 


A  SUGGESTION  that  President¬ 
elect  Roosevelt,  early  in  his  admin¬ 
istration,  should  call  a  conference  of  the 
press  of  the  world  to  meet  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  increase  world-wide  understand¬ 
ing,  was  made  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man  of  the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism  in  an  address  prepared 
for  delivery  Feb.  10  before  the  In.sti- 
tute  of  Citizenship  and  the  Georgia 
Press  Institute  at  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dean  Ackerman  described  the  “walls 
of  nationalistic  public  opinion’’  and  re¬ 
late  that  representatives  of  a  group  of 
foreign  nations  had  voted  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  recent  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  to  the  desirability  of  an  inter¬ 
national  press  congress  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  “moral  disarmament." 
Diplomacy,  he  said,  will  never  be  able 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  international 
debts  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
press. 

“Instead  of  participating  in  a  conier- 
ence  of  the  press  of  the  world  called  by 
the  League  of  Nations,”  Dean  Ackerman 
went  on,  “I  respectfully  suggest  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  summon  a  press 
congress  in  Washington  in  the  early 
days  of  his  administration.  This  would 
be  an  appropriate  and  logical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  historic  and  present-day  in¬ 
terest  of  the  press  in  foreign  affairs.  It 
would  be  a  practical  application  of  the 
policy  of  ‘fiat  lux’  to  all  phases  of  our 
new  international  negotiations.  But  a 
conference  in  Washington  rather  than 
in  Geneva  would  have  a  double  value  to 
the  United  States.  It  would  provide  us 
with  additional  current  facts,  viewixjints 
and  prejudices  of  our  foreign  neighbors 
and  it  would  provide  our  visitors  with 
facts  about  our  conditions,  our  needs 
and  our  prejudices.  The  people  of 
other  countries  should  know  what 
America  thinks  today  and  why;  what 
Americans  are  suffering  and  why.  To¬ 
day  our  economic  difficulties  are  world¬ 
wide.  No  one  nation  can  solve  them 


men  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Clarence  Streit,  an  .American  journalist, 
fast  president  of  that  society.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  important  and  val¬ 
uable  report  written  in  recent  years  on 
the  relation  of  the  press  to  governments. 

“The  opening  sentence  is  challenging ; 


Dean  Carl  W.  .Arkerman 
‘Error  is  the  chosen  enemy  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist.  The  press  since  it  began — “fiat 
lux”  were  the  first  words  ever  printed — 
has  unrelentingly  fought  false  news.  Al¬ 
ways  we  journalists  have  had  to  fight 
for  accuracy  against  heavy  odds.’  How 
true  that  is!  ‘Our  own  human  prone¬ 
ness  to  err  has  been  only  one  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  confronting  us.  We  have  against 
us,  too,  the  speed  with  which  the  news 
mu.st  be  gathered,  written,  transmitted, 
edited,  put  into  type,  printed  and  dis- 


in  the  newspaper  do  people  anywhere 
still  believe  that  they  can  get  something 
for  nothing — and  that  something  is  the 
most  precious  of  things,  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  almost  instantaneously. 

“  ‘.Always  against  great  odds,  we  of 
the  press  have  had  to  fight  for  accuracy, 
and  always  alone,  in  the  sense  that  we 
have  never  had  any  other  organized 
group  upon  whom  we  could  always 
count  as  an  ally. 

“  ‘Before  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  false  news  is  considered,  the  nature 
of  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with  needs 
to  be  made  clearer.  To  avoid  confusion 
on  one  side,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  newspaper  has  two  functions — first, 
to  report  the  news  and,  secondly,  to 
give  its  opinion  thereon.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  here,’  Mr.  Streit  adds,  ‘only 
with  its  primary  informative  function. 
The  problem  is  one  of  false  news,  and 
not  the  far  more  delicate  one  of  whether 
the  journalist’s  comment  on  the  news  is 
sound  or  unsound,  good  or  bad.  The 
best  way  to  improve  the  soundness  of 
the  comment  is,  of  course,  to  improve  the 
accuracy  of  the  news :  for,  although  un¬ 
sound  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
facts,  it  is  far  less  likely  that  sound  con¬ 
clusions  will  be  drawn  from  unsound 
premises. 

“  ‘In  no  business  is  there  a  stronger 
natural  tendency  to  put  profits  back 
into  improving  the  plant.  There  is  no 
business  which  compares  to  that  of  the 
newspaiwr  in  importance  in  which  so 
few  fortunes  have  ever  been  made  any¬ 
where — and  some  of  the  so-called  “news¬ 
paper  millionaires”  made  their  for¬ 
tunes  elsewhere  and  were  even  richer 
before  they  went  in  for  newspapers. 
Similarly,  there  is  no  profession,  except 
that  of  teaching,  which  is  so  distin¬ 
guished  as  journalism  by  its  ability  to 
draw  men  to  it  and  get  devoted  service 
from  them  without  the  incentive  of 
great  financial  rewards.  Many  men 
have  made  fortunes  in  the  professions 
of  the  law,  medicine,  engineering;  few 


sary  for  an  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter.  One  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  enough  from  one  such  job  a  day  to 
live  on.  Many  journalists,  instead,  get 
so  little  from  it  that,  to  live,  they  have 
to  dash  off  two  or  three  reports  on  it 
for  newspapers  in  different  places,  and 
then  write  reports  on  several  other  dif¬ 
ferent  things ;  and  they  have  to  grind 
away  like  this  every  day.  This  clearly 
is  no  way  to  encourage  accurate  news 
on  delicate  matters ;  but  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  underpaid  journalist.  He 
has  no  chance  to  do  work  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  he  would  like  to  do.  The  more  one 
knows  of  the  handicaps  under  which 
journalists  now  have  to  work,  the  more 
one  is  likely  to  marvel,  not  at  the  errors, 
but  at  the  accuracy  of  the  press. 

“  ‘Was  or  was  not  the  period  which 
has  the  most  evil  name  for  false  news 
precisely  the  period  of  the  World  War, 
when  governments  enjoyed  the  greatest 
control  of  the  press,  and  journalists  were 
the  least  free? 

“  ‘For  us,  there  can  be  no  hesitation. 
There  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  assurance 
that  the  problem  of  false  news  can  be 
solved  by  negative  attempts  to  punish 
those  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are 
themselves  the  victims  of  an  unsound 
system.  There  is  every  assurance  that 
it  lies  in  positively  freeing  the  fertile 
elements  and  basic  forces  that  make  for 
truth.  The  problem  of  false  news  is  a 
problem  not  of  restricting  but  of  liber¬ 
ating  the  press.’ 

“After  a  full  discussion  of  this  report 
by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Spain,  France,  Australia,  Italy,  Chile, 
Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Germany,  a  res¬ 
olution  was  adopted  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Disarmament  Conference  to  the 
desirability  of  an  international  press 
conference  ‘because  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  moral  disarmament  so  far 
as  concerns  the  press  can  only  be  ef¬ 
fectively  sought  by  journalists  them¬ 
selves.’ 


alone.  Understanding  by  each  nation 
of  all  the  others  is  necessary.  Cannot 
an  international  press  conference  seek 
ways  to  further  that  understanding? 

“Conditions  in  the  United  States  at 
present  are  as  acute  as  they  were  in 
Germany,  France  and  England  in  1918. 
We  may  not  have  suffered  as  a  people 
during  the  war  years  as  the  citizens  of 
those  countries  suffered  but  we  are 
suffering  today.  And  the  debtor  nations 
are  in  a  position  where  they  can  adopt 
financial  and  economic  policies  which 
will  leave  us,  as  a  nation,  in  about  the 
same  condition  Charles  I  was  after  he 
defied  public  opinion.  Debtors  rather 
than  creditors  today  wield  the  axe! 

“  ‘Let  there  be  light’  should  apply  to 
foreign  views  of  us  as  well  as  to  our 
views  of  foreign  nations.  President¬ 
elect  Roosevelt  is  in  a  position  where  he 
can  recognize  the  new  status  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  international  affairs.  By  call¬ 
ing  a  congress  of  the  press  in  Washing¬ 
ton  he  will  recognize  journalism  as  a 
force  in  itself  in  providing  the  sinews 
of  public  opinion  and  he  will  simplify 
his  own  negotiations  with  foreign  pow¬ 
ers  by  leveling  the  walls  of  nationalistic 
opinions  and  preconceived  prejudices.” 

Dean  Ackerman  traced  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism  in  Europe  to  show 
that  “the  American  newspaper  today 
represents  an  institution  which  has  been 
internationally  minded  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  not  an  interest  which  sprang 
suddenly  into  being  during  the  World 
War,”  he  added,  “nor  is  it  the  result  of 
foreign  propaganda  or  the  alleged 
machinations  of  international  finance. 

“As  a  part  of  the  recent  Conference 
for  the  Reduction  and  Limitation  of 
Armaments,  the  League  of  Nations  in¬ 
vited  the  International  Association  of 
Correspondents  in  Geneva  to  submit  a 
report  on  the  ‘Co-operation  of  the  Press 
in  the  Organization  of  Peace.’  This 
document  was  prepared  by  newspaper- 


tributed.  Every  item  we  write  must, 
before  it  reaches  the  reader,  go  through 
many  machines  and  the  hands  and  men¬ 
talities  of  many  men  unknown  to  each 
other,  often  speaking  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

‘“Frequently,  we  have  against  us  our 
human  sources  of  news.’  That  fact 
should  be  better  known  outside  news¬ 
paper  offices.  ‘Many  of  these  fall  into 
two  classes  of  interchanging  member¬ 
ship:  Those  desiring  to  keep  us  from 
knowing  or  publishing  news  whose  pub¬ 
lication  they  consider  to  be  against  their 
interests,  and  those  desiring  to  get  us 
to  publish  something  partly  or  entirely 
fal.se  whose  publication  would  help  them. 

“  ‘At  the  other  end,  we  have  against 
us  a  large  group  of  readers,  its  mem¬ 
bership  depending  on  the  item,  who  are 
so  tender-minded  that  they  cannot  see 
the  truth  on  certain  things  and  still  buy 
the  purveyor  of  it.’  Therein  lies  the  real 
reason  for  mediocre  and  sensational 
journalism.  ‘Moreover,  the  hasty  way 
in  which  most  readers  read  the  news  ex¬ 
poses  us  especially  to  the  danger  all 
writers  run  of  some  or  all  of  their  read¬ 
ers  getting  from  their  words  a  false 
meaning  or  conclusion  quite  unintended.’ 
Few  people,  as  you  editors  know',  read 
the  papers  carefully  and  thoroughly. 

“  ‘Through  all  this,  we  are  be.set  al¬ 
ways  by  a  tremendous  difficulty  that 
handicaps  no  other  profession  or  bus' 
ness.  It  is  this :  The  news,  although 
it  is  an  extremely  costly  thing  to  gather 
and  distribute — and  the  more  accurate, 
the  more  costly — ,  is  the  one  necessity 
for  which  no  one  anywhere  is  willing  to 
pay  anywhere  near  what  it  costs  to  pro¬ 
duce.  There  is  not  one  newspaper  that 
can  live  on  what  its  readers  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  To  exist,  all  newspapers 
are  forced  to  supplement  their  income 
from  circulation  by  selling  advertising 
or  by  receiving  avowable  or  non-avow- 
able  subsidies,  or  by  all  combined.  Only 


have  ever  entered  the  wealthy  class 
from  the  profits  of  the  profession  of 
journalism. 

“  ‘.As  for  the  few  men  who  made  their 
fortunes  in  the  newspaper  business,  all 
of  them  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
proportion  of  the  profits  they  have  used 
to  improve  the  standards  of  their  news¬ 
paper  as  regards  quality  and  quantity  of 
news.  No  journalist  would  object  to 
this  tendency  being  encouraged,  and  any 
danger  of  newspaper's’  becoming  too 
rich  might  be  curbed  by  the  taxation  of 
net  profits  above,  say,  six  or  eight  per 
cent.  This  would  certainly  cause  profits 
to  be  used  in  improving  working  condi¬ 
tions,  raising  salaries,  training  experts 
to  handle  various  kinds  of  news  such  as 
scientific,  diplomatic,  etc.,  extending  the 
news  service,  developing  the  means  of 
detecting  and  correcting  errors — which 
is  to  say  that  the  profits  would  be  used 
in  helping  in  various  ways  to  eliminate 
false  news. 

“  ‘The  allusion  to  salaries  deserves 
further  remark.  Many  journalists  are 
now  paid  much  too  little,  largely  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  little  money  in  the 
newspaper  business  under  the  present 
system.  The  danger  in  this  is  great,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  of  the  role  the 
individual  journalist  plays  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  danger,  however,  is  not  so 
much  from  venality,  as  many  think.  It 
comes  more  from  the  fact  that  the  jour¬ 
nalist,  when  miserably  paid,  has  little 
chance  to  do  the  good  and  careful  job 
that  the  general  interest  requires  from 
him. 

“  ‘It  is,  for  instance,  an  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  sum  up  international  de¬ 
bate  of  25,000  words  accurately,  fairly 
to  all  viewpoints,  and  in  a  manner  in¬ 
teresting  and  intelligent  to  distant  read¬ 
ers,  all  in  500  words.  It  requires  not 
only  technical  training  and  experience, 
but  it  presupposes  leisure  for  the  study 
needed  to  have  the  background  neces- 


“It  is  self-evident  to  all  readers  or 
students  of  American  and  foreign  news¬ 
papers  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  much  better  informed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  foreign  conditions  and  public 
opinion  than  our  friends  across  the 
Seven  Seas  are  informed  about  us. 
The  volume  of  daily  news  and  the 
columns  of  interpretive  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  our  newspapers  about  armaments, 
debts,  international  politics,  tariffs,  trade 
and  living  conditions  far  exce^  the 
space  given  to  similar  American  news 
abroad.  A  natural  result  of  the  lack  of 
balance  in  the  exchange  of  news  and 
views  is  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs 
in  all  foreign  countries  are  confronted 
by  walls  of  nationalistic  public  opinion 
far  more  formidable  than  high  tariff 
walls  and  far  more  difficult  to  scale  or 
penetrate. 

“In  the  early  days  the  press  was 
ignored  by  statesmen.  Later  it  was 
hated,  feared  and  then  tolerated.  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  admitted  to 
the  ante-chamber  but  today  there  is  a 
new  development  in  evidence.  The 
press  not  only  provides  the  sinews  of 
public  opinion  in  foreign  affairs  but, 
what  is  more  important,  it  is  being 
recognized  as  an  actual  force  in  itself  in 
diplomacy  quite  apart  from  what  it 
reports  or  writes.  This  is  the  real 
significance  of  the  discussion  by  the 
League  Commission  of  Mr.  Streit’s  re¬ 
port  and  it  is  this  new  relationship, 
combined  with  the  importance  of  the 
press  in  the  debt  controversy,  which 
should  and  I  hope  will  receive  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  leadership 
of  President-elect  Roosevelt  the  ‘new 
deal’  in  international  affairs  should  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  rights  of  the  press,  as 
well  as  diplomacy,  to  recognition  in  the 
relationships  between  peoples  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries.” 
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LIBEL  SUIT,  BASED  ON  WIRE  NEWS, 
LOST  IN  FLORIDA  SUPREME  COURT 

Newspaper  Responsible  for  Its  Own  Product,  But  Routine 
Publication  of  Outside  News,  Without  Wantonness, 

Is  Not  Actionable,  Court  Holds 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
ALLAHASSEE,  FLA.,  Feb.  9— 
The  Florida  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Fred  Henry 
Davis,  has  held  that  newspapers  are 
not  necessarily  guilty  of  libeling  anyone 
when  they  publish  dispatches  of  news¬ 
gathering  associations  engaged  in  dis¬ 
tributing  news,  even  though  such  dis¬ 
patches  may  be  incorrect. 

In  February,  1932,  John  H.  Layne 
brought  suit  against  the  Tani(>a  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune,  to  recover  $15,000  damages 
for  publication  in  that  newspaper  of 
two  press  dispatches,  both  emanating 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  One  was  by 
the  Associate  Press  and  the  other 
credited  to  the  Universal  Service.  They 
said  that  La>’ne  and  E.  E.  Dennison, 
then  a  Congressman  from  Illinois,  had 
been  indicted  for  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  laws.  Layne,  however,  had  not 
been  indicted. 

Layne  lost  the  case  in  the  lower 
court  and  appealed. 

In  a  lengthy  opinion.  Justice  Davis 
said:  “The  law  of  libel  cannot  be  in¬ 
voked  to  redress  every  casual  misstate¬ 
ment  of  fact  or  every  aggravating 
breach  of  good  morals  or  manners  in 
newspaper  publications.” 

In  another  paragraph,  however,  the 
opinion  said  that  “a  newsiwper  has  no 
more  right  than  a  private  individual  to 
trifle  with  the  reputation  of  a  citizen, 
or  by  carelessness  or  recklessness  in  the 
publication  of  libels  to  injure  his  good 
name  or  business  without  answ’ering 
therefor  in  damages.” 

Here  the  court  made  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  false  imputations  that  may  be 
actionable  in  themselves  and  those  that 
may  be  actionable  only  on  allegation 
and  proof  of  special  damage — that  is, 
liM  per  se  and  libel  per  quod. 

In  one  paragraph  of  Justice  Davis’ 
opinion  the  following  interpretation  was 
made : 

“Publishers  of  newspapers,  while 
guaranteed  the  right  to  publish  the 
truth,  have  no  right  to  publish  false¬ 
hoods  to  the  injury  of  others.  The 
greater  the  circulation  of  a  libel,  the 
greater  the  wrong  which  a  newspaper 
can  commit  by  publishing  one.  There¬ 
fore,  there  is  ample  reason  why  a  high 
degree  of  care  is  required  by  law  to  be 
exercised  by  newspaper  publishers  to 
avoid  the  commission  of  wrongs  in  the 
publication  of  false  articles  or  news  of 
a  personal  nature,  concerning  which  the 
publisher  holds  himself  or  his  agents 
out  as  the  author  and  composer.  Put 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  a  newspaper  of  outside  press  dis¬ 
patches,  appearing  in  the  newspaper's 
new’s  columns  as  reported  outside  oc¬ 
currences.  and  purporting  on  their  face 
to  have  been  solely  derived  from  out¬ 
side  news  agencies,  suggests  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  no  such  strict  rule  of  liability." 

The  court  drew  a  distinction,  in  order 
to  determine  the  factor  of  malice,  be¬ 
tween  false  and  defamatory  statements 
whose  authorship  lies  with  the  publisher 
and  those  statements  which  “are  but  the 
incidental  reproduction  of  some  other 
person's  publication  already  made 
through  another’s  origination  of  what 
is  subsequently  reiterated.” 

“Within  the  purview  of  such  dis¬ 
tinction.”  the  opinion  held,  “lies  the 
difference  between  the  nature  of  what  is 
published  as  original  news  or  editorial 
matter,  and  that  which  is  merely  re¬ 
produced  as  a  republication  of  matter 
that  has  originated  elsewhere  in  the 
form  of  news,  been  reported  by  news 
dispatches  and  thereafter  given  expres¬ 
sion  anew  by  means  of  local  reproduc¬ 
tion.” 

The  court  held  that  this  was  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  ancient  law  that  one 
who  heard  a  slander  was  not  liable  for 
repeating  it  iff  the  same  words,  and  if 
he  quoted  his  authority.  This,  it  men¬ 
tioned.  was  a  rebuttal  of  any  presump¬ 


tion  of  malice  and  should  be  extended 
to  all  matters  of  ordinary  news  simply 
rejieated  or  republished  in  a  newspaper 
where  false  statement  of  the  publisher’s 
own  is  not  plainly  implied. 

The  opinion  said  “freedom  of  the 
press  has  long  been  a  stated  constitu¬ 
tional  guaranty,”  but  that  the  consti¬ 
tutional  guaranty  of  “freedom  of  the 
press”  did  not  secure  to  libelers  immu¬ 
nity  from  civil  or  criminal  prosecution. 

“The  modern  newspaper  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  news  dissemination  that  was 
unknown  to  the  early  common  law,”  the 
opinion  held,  "hence  the  common  law 
rules  relating  to  ordinary  newspaper 
publications  of  libelous  words  had  ref¬ 
erence  only  to  those  matters  of  which 
the  newspaper  publisher  purported  to 
stand  sponsor  for  the  truth  of.  In 
ancient  times,  as  now,  the  press  was  an 
effective  agency  commonly  employed  to 
push  forward  those  whom  it  elected  to 
favor,  and  to  do  harm  to  those  whom 
it  had  disapproved.  For  this  reason  the 
jxiwer  of  newspapers  when  they  came 
into  being,  was  justly  feared,  and  strict 
rules  of  law  were  promptly  announced 
by  the  courts  to  redress  and  punish 
wrongs  deemed  to  have  been  maliciously 
committed  by  them.  .\’one  of  these 
strict  rules  howet'cr  tiwj  intended  to 
take  into  account  or  to  have  any  bear¬ 
ing  upon  present  day  phases  of  news 
dissemination,  represented  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  news  eolunins  of  a  modern  news¬ 
paper." 

“Xo  newspaper  could  afford  to  war¬ 
rant  the  absolute  authenticity  of  every 
item  of  its  news,  nor  assume  in  advance 
the  burden  of  specially  verifying  every 
item  of  news  reported  to  it  by  estab¬ 
lished  news  gathering  acencies,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  discharge  with  efficiency  and 
promptness  the  demands  of  modern  ne¬ 
cessity  for  prompt  publication,  if  pub¬ 
lication  is  to  be  had  at  all,”  another 
part  of  the  opinion  said. 

In  affirmation  of  the  lower  court’s 
judgment,  the  higher  court  held  that: 

“In  reprinting  in  its  news  columns 
matters  of  reported  news  items  broad¬ 
cast  by  such  established  news  agences  as 
the  .\ssociated  Press,  Universal  News 
Service,  and  the  like,  a  newspaper  is 
simply  acting  as  a  local  ‘screen’  from 
which  is  reflected,  without  any  author¬ 
ship  of  its  oton.  dispatches  composed 
and  sent  out  by  others. ...  We  hold 
therefore,  that  a  declaration  for  libel 
predicated  upon  the  alleged  publication 
of  a  false  news  dispatch  as  to  which 
neither  the  publisher,  nor  his  agents, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  author,  must 
show  either  wantonness,  recklessness  or 
carelessness  in  its  publication,  or  be 
counted  upon  as  a  libel  Per  quod,  in 
order  to  set  up  a  good  case  of  action.” 

PRESS  AND  SAFETY 

The  annual  Greater  New  York  Safety 
Conference  will  convene  on  March  1  and 
2,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Safety  Council.  Dr.  John  H.  Findley, 
Associate  Editor  of  .Vm  York  Times, 
will  preside  over  a  section  devoted  to 
discussion  of  “The  Press  and  Safety.” 
The  speakers  will  be  H.  C.  Parmelee, 
Editorial  director  of  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co. :  Cyril  Ainsworth,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  American  Standards 
•Association;  Charles  W.  Price.  Traffic 
Consultant :  Ernest  W.  Beck,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Safety,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  and 
Marlen  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SKILLMAN  JOINS  OUTLOOK 

Edwin  F.  Skillman  formerly  manager 
and  editor  of  the  Advertising  Club 
Xews,  New  York,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Xc7c  Outlook. 


WOULD  TAX  CHAINS 

Two  bills  calling  for  heavy  taxes  on 
chain  stores  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Utah  legislature. 


CLEVELAND  NEWS  REDUCES 

The  Cleveland  Xews  has  announced 
reductions  of  4  cents  a  line  in  general 
advertising  rates,  making  the  scale  now 
from  34  cents  a  line  open,  to  30  cents 
for  15,000  lines. 

OREGON  EDITOR  HELD 
ON  LIBEL  CHARGE 

L.  A.  Banks  of  Medford  News  Says 

Political  Interests  Seek  to  Kill 
Paper  —  Has  Been  Storm 
Center  For  Years 

(liy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Medford,  Ore.,  Feb.  8 — Charging  that 
local  political  interests  are  attempting 
to  “put  the  Medford  Daily  News  out  of 
business  and  its  editor  into  jail,”  Llew¬ 
ellyn  A.  Banks,  editor  of  the  News,  was 
given  a  hearing  on  a  charge  of  criminal 
libel  here  today,  and  was  bound  over 
to  await  action  by  a  grand  jury. 

The  complaint  was  sworn  out  by 
O.  M.  Wilkins,  formerly  attorney  for 
Banks,  after  an  editorial  in  the  News 
accused  Wilkins  of  extortion.  Banks 
evaded  arrest  for  two  days.  He  has  a 
large  following  among  Southern  Ore¬ 
gon  rural  residents,  and  67  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  signed  the  bond  releasing  him. 
At  the  hearing  nearly  1,000  persons 
jammed  the  courtroom. 

Banks  also  faces  five  libel  suits  for  a 
total  of  $250,000  growing  out  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  a  group  of  miners  last 
summer.  He  has  been  a  storm  center 
for  several  years. 

The  News  is  now  operating  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  with  the  employes  re¬ 
ceiving  a  few  dollars  weekly.  A  writ 
of  attachment  was  served  last  night  by 
E.  L.  Wright,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  who  did  not  return  to  work  Mon¬ 
day.  Wright  contends  that  he  has 
received  no  pay  check  in  more  than  a 
year.  As  a  result  of  the  attachment, 
the  X’ews  was  seven  hours  late  today. 

BANK  RUN  BRINGS  LINAGE 


Reprecentative’s  Statement  Give* 
30,000  Line*  to  Dailie* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  6  —  Thirty 
thousand  lines  of  advertising  were 
placed  in  the  New  Orleans  news¬ 
papers  today  as  the  result  of  a  widely 
publicized  statement  made  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New 
York,  regarding  an  $800,000  loan 
made  by  the  Hibernia  Bank  to  the 
Union  Indemnity  Company,  which  a 
few  days  following  went  into  a  re¬ 
ceivership.  Gov.  O.  K.  Allen,  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.  promptly  declared  an  impromptu 
holiday,  giving  as  his  reason  the  fact 
that  16  years  ago  Saturday,  Feb.  4, 
diplomatic  relations  were  broken  with 
Germany. 

The  public  sensed  something  be¬ 
hind  the  proclamation  and  a  "quiet” 
run  on  the  Hibernia  bank  started. 
With  the  sudden  closing  of  all  New 
Orleans  banks  Saturday  morning  full 
pages  were  hastily  written  by  the 
banks  and  were  inserted  to  allay  a 
possible  panic.  On  Monday  morning, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  R.  F.  C. 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Hibernia 
with  $20,000,000,  excitement  ran  at 
a  high  pitch  and  depositors  swooped 
down  on  the  institution  to  make 
withdrawals.  All  banks  here  con¬ 
template  additional  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  to  impress  depositors  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm. 


SHOPPING  NEWS  QUITS 

The  Bridgeport  Shopping  Guide,  free- 
distribution  weekly  started  April  1, 
1931,  by  the  Retail  Board  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
suspended  publication.  Constant  shrink¬ 
age  of  advertising  volume  was  stated  as 
the  reason  for  the  suspension. 

INCREASES  GENERAL  RATE 

The  Savannah  (Ga.)  News  and  Press 
has  increased  the  general  advertising 
rate  of  the  Evening  Press  from  6  cents 
a  line  to  7  cents,  the  same  rate  charged 
mornings  and  Sundays.  The  combina¬ 
tion  rate  remains  at  11  cents. 


EDITORS  SPEAK  AT 
GEORGIA  INSTITUTE 


New*paper*’  Policy  in  Depre**ioa 

and  Future  of  Democratic  Party 
Di*cu**ed  at  Joint  Meeting 
at  Emory  University 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Atla.nta,  Feb.  9 — “A  liberal  press 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  liberal 
universities  of  the  country  is  the  surest 
guarantee  that  American  democracy 
can  be  saved  in  any  kind  of  a  crisis," 
Dr.  Howard  M.  Odum,  distinguish^ 
sociologist,  asserted  in  his  address  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  opening  formally  the 
sixth  annual  Georgia  Press  Institute 
meeting  jointly  this  year  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Citizenship  at  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  theme  of  the  meeting  is 
“The  Press  and  Public  Opinion.”  Dr. 
Odum  is  assistant  director  of  the  presi¬ 
dent's  commission  on  social  trends. 
Three  prominent  southern  editors, 
Charles  N.  Fiedelson,  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age  Herald; 
Julian  Harris,  advertising  director  and 
formerly  news  director  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution;  and  Mark  Ethridge,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Macon  Telegraph, 
spoke  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  forum 
on  “The  Future  of  the  Democratic 
Party.”  Mr.  Ethridge,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Press  Institute  committee 
of  the  Georgia  Press  Association, 
stated  that  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  largely  dependent  on  what 
President-elect  Roosevelt  is  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  during  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  his  adminstration.  He  predicted  the 
defeat  of  Senator  Robinson  as  party 
leader  in  the  Senate.  All  three  editors 
criticized  the  lack  of  leadership  in  the 
national  legislative  bodies  and  all  at¬ 
tacked  the  “Buy  American”  plan  being 
sponsored  by  certain  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

Gharacterizing  suj^rior  leadership- 
technique  as  “something  Roosevelt  has 
and  Hoover  wants,”  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Jackson,  dean  of  the  School  of  Public 
•Administration  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  who  spoke  this  morn¬ 
ing  on  “The  Technique  of  Leadership,” 
declared  that  President-elect  Roose¬ 
velt’s  method  of  consulting  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country  for  e.xpert  advice 
would  probably  result  in  the  best  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  government  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  history. 

Other  speakers  Thursday  were  Dr. 
Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  of  Hygeia;  and  Charles  Stephenson 
Smith,  foreign  news  expert  from  the 
Washington  offices  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Speaking  on  “Public  Opinion  On 
Problems  of  Health”  Doctor  Fishbein 
said  that  “the  newspaper  is  the  one 
organ  of  public  expression  which 
reaches  vast  numbers  of  people  in  fairly 
permanent  form.”  He  praised  news¬ 
papers  for  their  work  in  promoting  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  health  and  urged 
the  editors  to  be  on  guard  against 
quacks  and  schemes  smacking  of 
quackery. 

Mr.  Smith  related  the  progress  of 
transatlantic-communication  and  the 
manner  in  which  news-gathering 
agencies  get  their  stories  from  abroad. 
Two  important  round-table  conferences 
were  also  held  today.  The  first,  on 
“how  newspapers  can  combat  the  de¬ 
pression.”  was  led  by  Milton  Fleetwood, 
editor  of  the  Cartersrnlle  Tribune-News 
and  vice-president  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation.  .A  representative  group  of 
Georgia  editors  took  part.  The  second, 
on  “public  opinion  on  problems  of  gov¬ 
ernment,”  was  led  by  Governor  Eugene 
Talmadge.  Several  other  Georgia  state 
officers  engaged  in  the  conference. 

(An  address  by  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism  is  reported  on 
another  page  of  this  paper.) 

JOINS  MICHIGAN  LEAGUE 

The  Ludington  (Mich.)  Nexvs  has 
joined  the  Michigan  League  of  Horae 
Dailies,  represented  nationally  by 
Scheerer,  Inc. 
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COOPERATION  IN  BREAD  CAMPAIGN 
DESCRIBED  BY  NEWSPAPERS 

Possible  Kinds  of  Assistance  Urgently  Requested 
by  Agency,  But  Not  Put  Into  Contract — $250  Prize 
Is  News,  Says  One  Publisher 


PUBLISHERS  of  New  England 
newspapers  carrying  the  contest  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  General  Baking  Com¬ 
pany  are  giving  varying  degrees  of  co¬ 
operation  in  response  to  the  urgent  re¬ 
quests  of  the  company’s  advertising 
agency.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  New  York,  according  to 
statements  received  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ...  ,  .  . 

The  campaign,  based  on  the  vitamin 
content  of  Bond  Bread,  is  being  adver- 
tis^  in  seven  dailies,  while  radio  an¬ 
nouncements,  billboards  and  posters  on 
bakery  trucks  are  used  to  refer  the 
public  to  the  newspapers.  The  news¬ 
papers  carrying  the  copy  have  been 
called  on  to  conduct  and  promote  the 
local  contests,  with  a  prize  of  1100  lines 
of  additional  advertising  to  be  awarded 
to  the  newspaper  that  pulls  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  answers  per  1000  circu- 
lation. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the 
IVatcrbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American,  answering  an  inquiry  by 
Editor  &  Publisher,  said: 

“I  find  that  an  agency  man  and  a 
representative  of  the  advertiser  calW 
here  and  submitted  an  outline  of  their 
plan  for  the  Bond  contest  before  copy 
was  available.  They  asked  us  to  spon¬ 
sor  the  contest.  This  we  were  unable 
to  do.  We  agreed  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  contest,  to  assist  General 
Baking  Company  in  selecting  and  secur¬ 
ing  judges  and  to  receive  letters  in  the 
office.  This  is  in  line  with  our  policy 
of  giving  the  advertiser  any  local  co¬ 
operation  he  wants  which  is  reasonable 
both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cooperation 
and  the  time  involved. 

“They  asked  us  for  a  certain  amount 
of  news  cooperation.  Our  policy  on  re¬ 
quests  of  this  sort  is  that  the  advertising 
deoartment  has  no  authority  to  promise 
anvtning.  Copy  is  to  be  submitted  to 
editorial  department  where  it  is 
judged  on  its  news  value.  In  this  case 
the  editorial  department  decided  that  as 
a  reader  of  the  Republican  and  the 
American  had  an  opportunity  to  win 
$250  for  writing  a  letter,  the  original 
annoucement  was  news  and  the  names 
of  the  winners  were  news.  Conse¬ 
quently  an  opening  and  a  closing  story 
were  agreed  upon.  I  am  willing  to 
stand  back  of  this  decision,  although  I 
was  not  consulted  when  it  was  made. 
Any  article  that  shows  a  reader  how 
he  can  win  $250  in  these  times  ought 
to  be  good  for  a  quarter  of  a  column. 

“We  were  asked  to  send  a  letter  to  a 
mailing  list  of  local  grocers  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  campaign  and  suggesting 
that  it  would  pay  the  grocers  to  get  be¬ 
hind  it.  This  is  usual  newspaper  prac¬ 
tice  and  we  do  it  from  time  to  time 
when  requested  provided  the  advertiser 
pays  for  his  own  printing  and  broad¬ 
sheets. 

“It  seems  that  there  are  one  or  two 
unusual  features  to  this  campaign,  but 
on  the  whole  the  cooperation  asked  for 
or  at  least  agreed  upon  is  of  the  usual 
nature. 

“Probably  in  busy  times  newspapers 
might  not  have  gone  quite  so  far  in  all 
the  directions  asked  for,  but  I  take  it 
that  just  at  present  our  advertising  staff 
is  not  so  busy  that  attending  to  these 
extra  details  at  the  request  of  the  Bond 
Bread  firm  will  interfere  seriously 
with  the  performance  of  their  routine 
duties.” 

^orge  R.  Gould,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
made  no  comment  on  the  request  for 
news  announcements  about  the  contest, 
but  said  he  did  not  consider  that  “any 
extremely  unusual  co-operation”  had 
been  requested. 

“The  request  that  the  newspaper 
select  a  local  committee  of  judges  is 
not  usual,”  he  wrote.  “The  same  work 
has  been  done  by  many  newspapers  time 
and  time  again,  as  well  as  the  newspaper 


receiving  the  contestants’  letters.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  agency  and  the  advertiser 
made  this  request  to  make  the  decision 
of  the  awards  as  fair  as  possible. 

“The  request  for  proofs  was  con¬ 
fined  to  one  advertisement.  .  .  . 

“Here  in  New  Haven  we  want  more 
newspaper  advertising  and  we  feel  that 
if  we  make  a  success  of  the  contest 
advertisng  we  will  be  aiding  other  news¬ 
papers  in  securing  the  campaign. 

“Actually  the  cooperation  requested 
and  granted  was  far  less  than  is  de¬ 
manded  on  other  advertising  that  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  linage  of  this 
schedule.” 

At  the  B.B.D.&O.  agency,  it  was 
said  that  the  requests  for  newspaper 
cooperation  had  not  been  written  into 
the  contracts,  but  that  the  requests  had 
been  made  to  the  newspapers  on  the  list 
before  the  campaign  began.  All  possi¬ 
ble  kinds  of  cooperation  were  wanted, 
it  was  said,  even  beyond  the  list  of 
ten  items  mentioned  in  a  previous  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  since  it  was 
felt  that  the  efforts  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers  would  h.ave  much  to  do 
with  the  number  of  contest  entries  and 
consequently  with  the  effectiveness  of 
the  whole  idea.  This  feeling  was  also 
responsible  for  the  offer  of  a  prize 
to  the  newspaper  which  obtained  the 
largest  proportionate  number  of  entries. 

The  ten  kinds  of  cooperation  men¬ 
tioned  were:  To  receive  all  entries,  to 
handle  judging  in  the  local  contests,  and 
to  appoint  judges;  to  announce  the 
contest  and  later  to  announce  the  win¬ 
ners,  in  the  news  columns;  to  have  the 
subject  of  Vitamin  D  discussed  by  food 
experts  without  special  reference  to 
Bond  Bread  or  to  the  contest;  to  fur¬ 
nish  reprints  of  advertisements  for 
grocery  stores ;  to  have  merchandising 
displays  in  the  newspaper  office ;  to 
write  to  grocers  announcing  the  con¬ 
test  ;  and  to  offer  further  support 
through  other  individual  ideas  of  the 
papers. 

Two  publishers  who  declined  to  be 
quoted,  however,  denied  that  they  had 
been  asked  to  publish  any  news  stories 
about  the  contest  or  about  Vitamin  D. 
They  said  they  were  giving  only  the 
usual  forms  of  cooperation. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  contest  idea 
cannot  be  measured  until  the  closing 
date,  March  11.  Most  of  the  entries 
are  expected  to  arrive  in  a  flood  shortly 
before  that  date.  For  one  thing,  infor- 
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1  ESTY  ON  AWARD  JURY 


William  C.  Esty,  president  of  William 
Esty  &  Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  has  consented  to  serve  on  the 
jury  of  awards  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  contest  for  the  hest  newspaper 
promotion  of  1932.  Entries  in  the  con¬ 
test  are  being  received  all  this  month, 
and  awards  will  be  made  after  March  15. 


mation  useful  to  the  contestants  is 
being  carried  on  the  bread  wrappers, 
which  are  changed  weekly,  and  many 
persons  are  likely  to  wait  for  as  much 
of  this  information  as  possible  before 
writing  their  essays. 


JONES  RE-ELECTED 

William  V.  Jones  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press.  Paul  V.  Williams  was 
named  vice-president  and  U.  Vaughan 
Ely,  secretary.  Directors  named  were : 
William  V.  Jones,  Paul  B.  Williams. 
Hugh  Hughes,  Wallace  B.  Johnson  and 
I).  \'aughan  Ely. 


ADDS  QUANTITY  RATES 

The  IVilmington  (Del.)  Dehnarva 
Star,  whose  largest  quantity  rate  for 
general  advertising  was  formerly  1000 
lines  at  8  cents  a  line,  has  added  rates 
for  25,000  to  100,000  lines,  ranging  from 
6  cents  to  4  cents  a  line. 


COLUMBIA  STATE  REDUCES 

The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  has 
reduced  its  general  advertising  rate 
from  9  cents  to  8  cents  a  line. 


NOTABLES  ATTEND  MIAMI  BANQUET 


Col.  Frank  B.  Shntts  (left),  publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald,  and  Car  Wood, 
Detroit,  millionaire  sportsman  and  holder  of  the  world's  motorboat  speed  record, 
have  a  chat  at  a  banquet  at  the  Roney  Plaza  Hotel  in  Miami  Beach,  given  by  the 
Artists’  and  Writers*  Club  of  Miami  Beach.  The  banquet  was  in  honor  of 
Joseph  E.  Widener,  Philadelphia  soortsman. 


‘SOOKY’  TRADEMARK 
GRANTED  TO  CROSBY 


U.  S.  Patent  Office  Reverses  Decision 

of  Examiner  who  Denied  Nota¬ 
tion  as  "Drawings  for 
Reproduction" 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  7 — Revers¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  one  of  its  examiners, 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  will 
^rmit  Percy  L.  Crosby,  creator  of 
“Skippy,”  to  register  as  a  trademark  the 
notation  “Sooky”  for  drawings  for  re¬ 
production  and  comic  strips  or  cartoons. 

Mr.  Crosby,  whose  home  is  at  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Va.,  applied  for  trademark  pro¬ 
tection  for  Sooky  Jan.  19,  1932. 

The  Patent  Office  e.xaminer  made  no 
objection  of  the  notation  for  comic  strips 
or  cartoons  but  merely  to  the  inclusion 
of  drawings  for  reproduction.  “Sooky” 
as  a  notation  for  the  drawings,  the 
examiner  said,  is  only  the  name  of  the 
drawings  and  therefore  merely  descrip¬ 
tive. 

In  reversing  the  examiner,  William 
A.  Kinnan,  first  assistant  commissioner 
of  the  Patent  Office,  said  that  if  Crosby 
made  but  a  single  drawing  and  sought 
registration  of  this  mark  for  it,  the  mark 
would  be  only  the  name  of  the  goods 
and  registration  would  necessarily  be 
denied  in  accordance  with  a  holding  in 
which  the  title  of  a  book  was  denied 
registration  as  being  simply  the  name 
of  the  goods  and  therefore  merely  de¬ 
scriptive. 

“From  the  specimens  filed,”  Kinnan 
said,  “it  is  evident  the  applicant  makes 
drawings  each  specifically  different  from 
the  others  but  all  having  a  certain  sim- 
milarity  in  that  there  is  usually  the 
representation  of  a  small  boy  who  bears 
the  name  ‘Sooky.’ 

“From  the  affidavits  filed  and  the 
statements  of  counsel  in  the  brief  it  is 
apiiarent  the  applicant  is  engaged  in 
making  these  drawings  not  as  a  single 
drawing  only  but  a  series  of  them,  and 
sells  them  to  publishers  who  reproduce 
them  in  newspapers  or  magazines  or 
both.  The  drawings  are  therefore  goods 
sold  in  commerce.” 

The  assistant  commissioner  cited  the 
case  of  Harry  C.  Fisher,  producer  of 
“Mutt  and  Jeff,”  who  was  permitted  to 
register  the  names  of  his  comic  char¬ 
acters  as  a  personal  trademark  under  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  State,  which  was  later  substanti¬ 
ally  affirmed  by  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals. 

“It  is  held,”  Kinnan  declared,  “that 
the  applicant,  who  as  far  as  the  records 
show,  originated  and  was  the  first  to 
use  this  notation  is  entitled  to  its  regis¬ 
tration  as  a  trademark  for  the  goods 
described  as  ‘Drawings  for  Reproduc¬ 
tion’.” 


BASEBALL  WRITERS  DINE 

The  Baseball  Writers’  Association  at 
its  tenth  annual  dinner  in  New  York 
Feb.  4  presented  John  McGlraw,  former 
manager  of  the  Giants,  the  plaque 
awarded  annually  by  the  writers  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service.  Herb  Pennock, 
Yankee  pitcher,  also  received  a  plaque. 
Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer  and  Heywood 
Broun  were  among  the  speakers.  Many 
celebrities  of  the  baseball  world  were 
present.  Entertainment  was  furnished 
by  stage  stars.  There  were  about  600 
guests. 


NEW  VIRGINIA  DAILY 

The  Hopexvell  (Va.)  News  on  Feb.  6 
resumed  publication  as  an  evening  daily 
after  being  published  as  a  weekly  and  a 
bi-weekly  for  the  past  year.  No  Sunday 
paper  is  issued.  C.  A.  Lawrence,  who 
purchased  the  paper  last  August,  is 
president.  The  paper  is  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  Theis  &  Simpson,  New  York. 

HEADS  NEW  JERSEY  PAPERS 

Charles  Waterfield  has  been  elected 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  News 
and  Home  News  Publishing  Co.,  pu^ 
lishers  of  the  Maplewood  (N.  J.)  News 
and  the  South  Orange  (N.  J.)  News. 
He  has  been  associate  with  newspapers 
for  35  years. 
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NEWSPAPER  DENSITY  NOT  THE  ONLY 
FACTOR  IN  FIXING  TRADING  AREA 


Use  of  Population  and  Circulation  Standards  Without  Other 
Sales  Data  Likely  to  Limit  Territory  For 
Papers  and  Merchants 

By  HOMER 


WHEN  1  was  a  kid,  out  in  Iowa, 
1  used  to  get  more  of  a  kick  out 
of  a  dog  fight  than  anything  else  out¬ 
side  of  going  down  to  the  depot  to 
watch  the  evening  train  bring  in  the 
daily  paper  from  Des  Moines.  But,  as 
I  have  grown  older,  I  have  found  more 
thrills  in  the  serious  competition  of 
rival  business  factors  or  firms  than  1 
ever  found  in  any  other  sort  of  rivalry 
for  the  reason  that  out  of  such  contro¬ 
versies  generally  comes  something  that 
is  of  real  benefit  to  the  bystander  and, 
frequently,  to  the  competitors  them¬ 
selves. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  there  was  a  report  of  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
in  which  the  old  question  of  properly 
defining  a  trading  area  was  threshed 
out.  It  was  decid^  to  leave  the  problem 
to  a  committee.  So,  as  is  common  in 
conventions  and  old  fashioned  camp 
meetings,  we  rise  to  remark  that  no 
trading  area  survey  of  any  city  or  ter¬ 
ritory  which  is  made  along  arbitrary 
lines  and  which  concerns  itself  with 
only  such  factors  as  may  be  of  interest 
to  an  individual  group  or  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  (in  this  case,  the  newspapers)  is 
worth  an  icicle  in  the  Arctic. 

To  quote  from  the  article,  “The 
A.B.C.  board  in  the  past  has  found  a 
great  deal  of  its  time  taken  up  with 
controversies  over  territorial  limits  and 
has  had  much  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  opposing  views  of  rival  publishers.” 
We  interpret  “rival  publishers”  to  mean 
publishers  of  evening  and  morning  news¬ 
papers.  Therefore,  it  is  well  that  we 
look  into  the  cause  of  this  rivalry. 
At  the  bottom  is  the  fight  for  the  local 
retail  business — the  bulk  of  most  papers’ 
linage.  Merchants  being  what  they  are, 
and  because  no  one  has  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  accurately  define  the  field  of 
either  the  morning  or  evening  pajier  as 
it  pertains  to  the  promotion  of  their 
merchandise,  and  show  these  self-same 
merchants  how  each  type  of  pajier 
should  be  used,  there  has  grown  up  an 
impression  that  each  paper  should  be 
evaluated  on  the  same  basis  because 
direct  returns  are,  generally,  the  only 
gauge  of  newspaper  worth  being  used 
by  the  retailer.  This  has  caused  the 
rival  papers  to  use  high  pressure  and 
forced  draft  methods  to  the  detriment 
of  their  respective  publications.  .\nd, 
out  of  that,  has  grown  the  controversy 
of  circulation  areas  vs.  natural  trading 
areas. 

From  a  retail  viewpoint,  the  trading 
area  of  territory  of  any  city  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  thM  area  within  and  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  city  which  presents  a  con¬ 
sumer  market  profitably  accessible  to 
the  city's  retail  merchants.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  economic 
forces  beyond  the  control  of  any  one 
organization,  establishment  or  group. 
To  define  it  accurately,  therefore,  is 
purely  a  fact-finding  effort  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  individual  motives  of  any 
organization,  establishment  or  group. 

Since  the  study  of  trading  areas  and 
marketing  conditions  is  a  conqiaratively 
new  science,  not  all  authorities  are 
agreed  as  to  the  actual  boundary  lines 
of  any  particular  trading  area.  The 
Federal  government,  within  the  past 
two  years,  has  arbitrarily  decided  that 
the  density  of  population  is  the  sole 
factor  and  offers  free  data  to  anyone 
wishing  it  for  a  certain  territory  or 
city.  .\nd  the  committee  of  the  A.B.C. 
has  discussed  the  advisability  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  limits  of  city  zones  and 
trading  territories  “by  the  density  of 
aggregate  circulation  which  the  news¬ 
papers  of  a  city  attain  in  any  com¬ 
munity;  in  other  words,  the  proportion 
of  this  aggregate  circulation  to  the  pop- 
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ulation.”  While  this  information  is 
highly  valuable,  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  rules  of  either  the  government  or 
the  A.B.C.  committee  are  the  best  to 
be  followed  because  of  the  many  excep¬ 
tions  which  have  already  been  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  application  of  such  figures 
and  rules. 

Of  interest  to  smaller  papers  is  the 
opinion  of  one  authority  who  thinks 
that  at  least  three  department  stores, 
with  sales  of  at  least  $200,000  each  per 
annum,  are  necessary  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  retail  trading  area  and  that 
their  proximity  to  other  nearby  shop¬ 
ping  centers  is  an  important  factor.  In 
this  manner,  this  authirity  enumerated 
681  areas  in  the  United  States  with 
731  sub-shopping  centers.  However, 
these  boundaries  are  constantly  shifting 
because  of  transportation  changes,  pop¬ 
ulation  movement  and  industrial  or 
agricultural  developments. 

Another  authority  limits  the  consider¬ 
ation  to  location  of  department  stores 
and  gives  secondary  shopping  centers 
the  same  consideration  as  metropolitan 
centers.  This  means  that  only  the  ter¬ 
ritory  is  considered  in  which  the  retail 
shopping  goes  to  th  ecenter  of  the  area. 
Still  another  method,  using  newspaper 
circulations  as  a  basis  for  the  studies, 
accounts  for  785  trading  areas  in  the 
country  which  can  be  usefully  delineated 
and  analyzed.  Now,  turning  from  na¬ 
tional  authorities  to  local  agencies,  we 
find  differences  in  definitions  of  their 
home  areas.  .\s  a  rule,  evening  papers 
are  likely  to  condense  the  area  b^ause 
of  their  particular  type  of  circulation 
while  the  morning  and  Sunday  papers 
will  contend  that  the  ’  useful  area  is 
larger  than  that  given  by  the  evening 
iwpers.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  found 
that  the  actual  area  is  larger  than  that 
indicated  by  either  of  these  agencies. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  in¬ 
expensive  type  of  survey  was  that  under¬ 
taken  last  year  by  the  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  in  cooperation 
with  the  newspaper  publishers.  In  this 
survey  new  boundary  lines  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  a  greater  distance  than  those 
which  had  previously  been  accepted  as 
correct.  As  a  matter  of  economy  of 
time  and  money,  a  committee  first  sur¬ 
veyed  the  surrounding  territory  and 
decided  which  parts  were  without  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  shopping  range. 
Then  it  analyzed  the  circulations  of  the 
several  newspapers  and  decided  that  it 
could  begin  just  outside  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  areas  and  work  outward  until  the 
maximum  range  was  reached.  The  next 
important  step  was  given  to  a  listing 
of  the  factors  which,  in  the  committee’s 
judgment,  were  of  major  importance  in 
defining  the  area.  This  is  the  list  that 
was  finally  decided  upon :  Newspaper 
circulations,  department  store  deliveries, 
food  deliveries,  chain-store  control,  tele¬ 
phone  traffic,  railroad  commutation  (to 
which  could  be  added  bus  and  natural 
automobile  traffic  figures),  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  and  population  and  distance 
area.  No  trading  area  survey  could  be 
fully  accurate  which  did  not  take  into 
consideration  all  of  those  essentials. 

Leaving  out.  for  the  moment,  the  re¬ 
tail  angle  of  trading  area  surveys,  con¬ 
sider  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  to 
newspa^rs  from  such  detailed  studies 
as  outlined.  A  general  formula  can 
never  be  anv-thing  more  than  a  basis  to 
work  on.  From  that  starting  point  the 
publisher  must  work  out  his  own  prob¬ 
lems.  First,  he  must  consider  the  co.st 
and.  then,  whether  or  not  the  finished 
work  will  be  accepted  as  truthful  and 
impartial.  Both  of  these  handicaps  may 
be  overcome  by  securing  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  merchants  or  the  local  retail 
drygoods  association.  When  the  cost 
is  distributed  among  even  a  fair  number 


C.  W.  MEARS  JOINS  DAILY 

Marketing  Counselor  Now  on  Ad¬ 
vertising  Staff  of  Cleveland  News 

Charles  F.  McCahill,  vice-president 
and  business  manager  of  the  Clez'c- 
land  Xeu’s,  this  week  announced  that 
Charles  W.  Mears,  counselor,  in  mark¬ 
eting,  has  become  a  full-time  member 
of  the  News  advertising  organization. 
.■Mthough  Mr.  Mears  trained  for  the 
law,  he  turned  to  advertising  work  in 
1903  and  was  for  many  years  well- 
known  in  the  automotive  field  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Winton  com¬ 
pany. 

In  1907  he  won  first  prize  in  the  $5,000 
Arbuckle  marketing  contest.  Ten  years 
ago  he  established  himself  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  counselor  in  marketing,  with 
headquarters  in  Cleveland.  He  is  dean 
of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Advertising 
and  is  the  author  of  two  books  published 
by  Harper’s,  “Salesmanship  for  the  New 
Era”  and  “Public  Speaking  for  Execu¬ 
tives.” 

His  newspaper  advertising  study,  an 
annual  assembly  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives,  drew  attendance  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  addition,  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  retail  institutes  under  newspaper 
auspices  in  various  cities,  including 
Hartford,  Baltimore.  Pittsburgh,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Detroit,  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago. 


of  interested  parties  it  is  so  small  that 
none  will  have  difficulty  in  realizing  on 
the  investment  and  the  matter  of  accept¬ 
ance  will  be  immediate  because  of  the 
jiart  that  the  advertiser  will  have  had 
in  making  and  completing  the  work. 

The  same  things  that  the  retailer 
wishes  to  find  out  about  the  trading  area 
are  valuable  to  the  newspaper  and  to  the 
national  advertiser  when  the  latter  is  a 
factor  in  solicitation.  By  analyzing  the 
several  sectors  the  publisher  will  know 
where  trade  is  actually  coming  from 
and  whether  or  not  his  jiajier  is  strong 
or  weak  in  such  localities.  These  things 
will  influence  circulation  activities  in 
certain  centers  and  probably  cause  a 
saving  in  others.  As  soon  as  circula¬ 
tion  weak  spots  are  discovered  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  can  be  directed  to  remedy 
the  situation.  Also,  after  determining 
the  distances  people  will  travel  to  buy 
specific  types  of  goods,  the  publisher 
can  tell  whether  or  not  it  will  be  profit¬ 
able  for  him  to  extend  his  circulation 
activities  into  the  surrounding  region 
or  whether  it  is  already  extended  beyond 
the  limits  from  which  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  on  the  cost  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  may  be  expected.  It  is  at 
once  obvious  that  the  survey  will  prove 
a  wise  investment  from  a  fact-finding 
angle  as  well  as  a  means  of  furnishing 
new  and  fresh  ammunition  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  In  the  event  that  all  of 
the  papers  in  a  city  combine  with  the 
merchants  in  the  effort  there  need  be  no 
fear  on  the  i>art  of  any  of  them  that 
they  will  not  uncover  valuable  material 
which  can  be  used  wisely.  This  state¬ 
ment  holds  true  for  the  “second”  and  the 
“third”  paper  as  well  as  the  first  be¬ 
cause  the  finished  work  will  help  them 
locate  themselves  in  the  city’s  merchan¬ 
dise  distribution  scheme,  and  plan  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Controversies  between  evening  and 
morning  papers,  as  such,  have  no  place 
in  a  trading  area  survey  and  no  logical 
ground  on  which  to  base  competitive 
claims.  .A.s  a  circulation  product,  or  as 
a  “type”  of  i)aper,  or  as  to  volume  of 
content,  advertising,  and  quality  of  cir¬ 
culation  there  is  always  room  for  argu¬ 
ment.  As  the  writer  recently  pointed 
out  in  Editmi  &  Publisher,  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  papers  have  distinctive 
functions  from  a  merchandising  promo¬ 
tion  standpoint.  When  those  functions 
are  better  understood,  increased  linage 
will  come  from  the  retailer  for  the 
reason  that  he  does  not  object  to  pay¬ 
ing  for  something  that  will  give  him 
adequate  returns.  More  merchandise 
announcements  will  then  find  their  way 
into  papers  frequently  whereas  many 
advertisable  wares  now  seldom  receive 
mention.  Undeniably,  if  both  evening 
and  morning  papers  carry  the  linage 
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which  their  types  of  circulation  justify 
there  will  be  enough  for  both  and  all  ^ 
that  they  can  profitably  print.  That  ■ 
is  why  the  writer  deplores  any  con-  ! 
troversies  between  evening  and  morning  I 
papers  when  trading  area  surveys  are 
the  subject.  It  isn’t  the  boundaries  of 
the  area,  when  accurately  defined,  that 
call  for  argument  but  the  kind  of  a 
paper  each  publisher  issues  and  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  that  paper’s  circulation. 

Today  the  character  and  number  of 
retail  outlets  are  constantly  changing, 
so  that  a  trading  center  may  gain  or 
lose  trading  advantages  within  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time.  What  may  have  been 
true  of  the  trading  area  in  the  past 
may  no  longer  be  true  in  these  days  of 
shifting  conditions.  They  require  con¬ 
stant  circulation  attention.  To  know  ' 
these  shifts,  to  understand  them,  to  ^ 
remedy  weaknesses  in  the  paper  itself  * 
and  to  adapt  methods  to  meet  fresh 
opportunities  is  to  bring  each  paper  to 
a  point  of  maximum  effectiveness  at  a 
time  when  such  performance  is  urgently 
needed. 

HALF-CENT  LIBEL  VERDICT 

British  Judge  Scores  Lawyers  Who 
Traffic  in  Damage  Suits 

A  London  jury  has  just  made  the 
smallest  award  known  in  connection 
with  an  action  for  libel  against  a  pub¬ 
lication.  Hayley  Morriss  was  awarded 
one  farthing,  equivalent  to  half  a  cent 
here,  in  his  suit  against  the  Leeds  Mer¬ 
cury.  Justice  McCardie,  eminent  Brit¬ 
ish  jurist,  handed  down  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  important  judgment  affect¬ 
ing  libel  damages.  His  comment  on  the 
jury’s  award  was,  “In  my  opinion  they 
were  amply  warranted  in  fixing  that 
contemptuous  sum  as  damages.” 

“Certain  persons,”  continued  Justice 
McCardie,  “carry  on  a  considerable  and 
profitable  trade  in  actions  for  defamation 
brought  against  newspaper  proprietors 
and  others. 

“I  recognize  the  power  of  the  press  i 
to  injure  reputations  and  I  agree  that 
the  law  must  be  strong  to  enable  a  good 
character  to  be  vindicated  and  to  penal¬ 
ize  baseless  imputations. 

“But  I  know  quite  well  how  large  a 
number  of  fraudulent  or  undesirable 
persons  remain  unexposed  through  the 
severity  of  the  rules  of  law  with  respect 
to  defendants  in  cases  of  defamation. 

The  public  too  often  loses  the  protection 
it  so  greatly  needs. 

“I  also  know  of  the  large  trade  that 
exists  in  seeking  to  extort  damages  from 
newspaper  proprietors  and  others  under 
circumstances  which  are  little  better 
than  disgused  blackmail.” 


INSOLVENCY  DENIED 

Denial  that  it  has  committed  any  act 
of  bankruptcy  has  been  made  by  the 
Post  Publishing  Company  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  in  answer  to  a  suit  by 
creditors  of  the  IFest  Palm  Beach  Post. 
Trial  of  the  suit  by  pury  in  the  federal 
district  court  at  Miami  was  demanded 
by  the  publishing  company.  Federal 
Judge  Ritter  refused  to  place  the  Post 
in  the  hands  of  temporary  receivers, 
pending  the  trial.  The  publishing  com¬ 
pany’s  answer  said  a  $^,000  insurance 
policy  on  the  life  of  D.  H.  Conkling, 
its  head,  had  been  placed  in  escrow  to 
secure  bonds  issued  by  the  publi.shing 
concern  several  years  ago. 

STYPES  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

W.  Stypes  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  & 
Co.,  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Representatives  Association.  Everett 
Holman  of  Newspaper  Color,  Ltd.,  was 
named  vice-president,  and  T.  L.  Emory 
was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 
New  directors  are  S.  P.  LaDue  of 
\’erree  &  Conklin,  and  H.  H.  Conger. 

CHRISTENSEN  PROMOTED 

N.  C.  Christensen,  news  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor.  Prior  to  joining  the 
staff  of  the  Tribune,  Mr.  Christensen 
was  with  the  Associated  Press  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Cleveland  and  Columbus.  0. 
He  is  also  a  former  news  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Xeus. 


Leading  1932  Advertisers  in 
The  New  York  Times  Rotogravure 


RESULTS 

FEDERAL  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY,  INC.,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York — \Vc  liiglily  regard  the  Roto¬ 
gravure  Section  of  the  Sunday  edition 
of  The  New  York  Times  as  a  local 
medium  in  which  an  advertiser  enjoys 
the  minimum  of  competition  and  the 
advantages  of  distinctive  pictorial  pres¬ 
entation  to  a  quality-minded  audience 
In  addition  to  outstanding  results  in 
its  primary  field,  the  great  New  York 
market.  The  Times  offers  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  added  benefit  of  its  trade 
influence  throughout  the  country. 


E.  P.  REED  k  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 
Matrix  Shoes  for  Women,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. — Beginning  with  our  first 
national  advertising  campaign  in  the 
spring  of  1929,  when  we  decided  upon 
the  use  of  rotogravure,  localized  ac¬ 
cording  to  trade  areas,  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  The  New  York  Times  the 
backbone  of  our  list,  not  only  because 
of  its  metropolitan  circulation,  but  on 
account  of  its  national  prestige.  In 
fact,  we  arc  hearing  continually  from 
the  trade  all  over  the  country  referring 
to  our  Times  advertising,  indicating 
that  the  dealer  is  watching  the  Sunday 
Times  almost  like  a  trade  paper  to  see 
what  the  big  city  stores  arc  doing. 
The  tie-up  effected  between  The  Times 
advertising  and  our  neighborhood 
dealers  through  printing  their  nan>e  as 
local  headquarters  for  Matrix  Shoes  Is 
also  most  helpful  in  producing  direct 
results  for  our  advertising  investment. 


In  1932  The  New  York  Times  was  first  in  New  York 
and  first  in  the  world  in  total  volume  of  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tising.  Among  the  principal  firms  represented  in  The  New 
York  Times  Rotogravure  Sections  last  year  were: 


DEPARTMENT  STORES  AND 
WOMEN’S  SPECIALTY  SHOPS 
Best  &  Co. 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 

Russeks 

Saks  &  Co. — 34th  St 
Stern  Bros. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  AND  BEVERAGES 
Borden’s  Grade  “A”  Milk 
Borden’s  Cheese  Products 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale 
Sheffield  Farm  Milk 
Torex 

HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS.  TRAVEL 
Ansonia  Hotel 
French  Line 
Pierre  Hotel 
Schrafft’s  Stores 
Taft  Hotel 
Westover  Hotel 

HOUSE  FURNISHINGS 
Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper 
Gulistan  Rugs 
Utica  Percale  Sheets 

MEDICAL 

Lederle  Acidophilus  Milk 

Ovaltine 

Norforms 

Vapex 

Vick’s  Products 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Anaconda  Copper  &  Brass 
Broadstreet’s 
Cohen,  Goldman  Co. 

Du-Ons 

Inclinator-Watson  Elevator  Co. 
General  Electric  Products 
Gotham  Gold  Stripe  Stockings 


Geo.  Kremer 
Pirie  MacDonald 
Manuel 

Marlboro  Cigarettes 
New  York  Mausoleum  Assn. 
Presbrey-Leland  Studios 
Radio  City  Theatres 
Pope  &  Cottle  Co. 

Remington  Noiseless  Portable  Type¬ 
writer 

Julian  Salon 
Steinway  Pianos 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp. 

Vermont  Marble 

SHOES 

Enna  Jettick  Shoe  Shops 
Florsheim  Shoe  Shops 
Matrix  Shoes 
Natural  Bridge  Shoes 

TOILET  REQUISITES 
Ambrosia 
Bourjois 
Coty 
Mod  ess 

Pond  Products 

Helena  Rubinstein 

Scholl’s  Zino  Pads 

Squibb’s  Dental  Cream 

Yardley's  English  Lavender  Products 

WOMEN’S  WEAR 
Flexees-Artistic  Brassiere  Co. 

Hy-Lite  Hat 
Lily  of  France 
Model  Brassiere  Co. 

Maiden  Form 
Formfit  Products 
Dr.  Jeanne  B.  Walter 
Mme.  Alston 
Aime  Dupont 


First  in  the  United  States  to  use  the  rotogravure  process,  The 
New  York  Times  Rotogravure  reaches  the  greatest  number  of 
substantial,  intelligent  buyers  in  the  nation’s  first  market.  As 
a  part  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The  Times,  the  Rof^ogravure 
Section  has  a  net  paid  sale  in  excess  of  760,000  copies.  A  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  The  New  York  Times  Rotogravure  is  its 
unusual  news  value — the  final  pages  do  not  go  to  press  until 
the  Thursday  preceding  date  of  publication. 

Npuj  (Ttmpa 

ROTOGRAVURE  SECTION 
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RADIO  AND  THE  PRESS  ARE  PARTNERS 
IN  FRANCE,  MME.  DUPUY  SAYS 

The  Two  Agencies  Complement  Each  Other,  and  There  Is 
No  Competition — Refutes  Conception  That  French 
Papers  Interpret  Rather  Than  Present  News 


By  GRACE  M.  KEEFFE 


France  is  one  country  where  the 
newsi)a|)ers  are  not  troubled  with 
competition  from  the  radio.  On  the 
contrary,  the  two  are  complementary  to 
each  other,  and  the  radio,  instead  of  tak- 


Mme.  Paul  Dupuy  (left)  photofiraphed 
with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  ff'ashington  (D.  C.)  Herald,  when 
the  latter  took  Mme.  Dupuy  for  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  Herald  plant 
recently. 

ing  advertising  from  the  papers,  is 
schooling  French  business  men  in  the 
value  of  publicity  as  a  sales  medium.  In 
fact,  many  firms  that  never  advertised 
before,  are  now  finding  their  way  into 
the  newspapers  via  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  according  to  Mme.  Paul  Dupuy, 
American-bom  publisher  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  Paris  daily.  Excelsior  and 
France’s  largest  newspaper,  Le  Petit 
Parisien. 

Mme.  Dupuy,  who  is  known  to  her 
many  American  friends  as  the  former 
Miss  Helen  Browne  of  New  York, 
returned  to  this  country  recently,  bring¬ 
ing  her  23-year-old  son,  Jean,  to  study 
American  newspaper  methods.  In  an 
interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher,  she 
emphasized  the  favorable  relation  that 
exists  between  the  press  and  the  radio 
in  France  and  expressed  surprise  that 
there  should  be  so  much  competition  be¬ 
tween  them  here.  Le  Petit  Parisien,  she 
said,  maintains  its  own  broadcasting 
station,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the 
country,  and  it  has  a  well-filled  adver¬ 
tising  schedule,  including  many  accounts 
that  never  used  the  newspaper  before 
^the  advent  of  the  radio. 

Radio  listeners  in  France,  Mme. 
Dupuy  finds,  are  much  more  exacting 
than  radio  fans  in  this  country.  They 
simply  would  not  tolerate  constant  in¬ 
terruption  from  high-pressure  sales 
talks  such  as  we  are  afflicted  with. 
French  radio  advertising,  therefore,  is 
limited  to  very  brief,  but  effective,  an¬ 
nouncements  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  program. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  patterned  after 
the  newspaper  advertising.  Both  the 
business  man  and  the  newspaper  reader 
in  France,  Mme.  Dupuy  said,  look  upon 
advertising  as-  having  a  definite  news 
value.  And  since  every  Frenchman 
reads  every  word  of  his  newspaper,  a 
very  small,  inconspicuous  announcement 


is  just  as  effective  as  a  large  display. 

The  French  people  are  the  best  news¬ 
paper  readers  in  the  world,  Mme.  Dupuy 
believes,  perhaps  because  they  have  less 
of  a  job  than  the  American  reader.  The 
Frenchman  buys  his  eight-  to  ten-page 
paper  and  reads  as  much  as  he  can  on 
his  way  to  work.  Then  he  folds  it 
carefully  and  places  it  in  his  inside  coat 
pocket.  Every  time  he  has  a  spare  mo¬ 
ment  later  in  the  day  he  takes  it  out 
again  and  continues  where  he  left  off 
before,  so  that  when  he  returns  home 
in  the  evening  he  has  read  it  through 
from  beginning  to  end  and  is  ready  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  family. 

The  French  newspaper  reader  wants 
all  the  news  he  can  possibly  get,  Mme. 
Dupuy  said,  particularly  on  political  and 
intemation  affairs,  and  it  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  attractive  and  concise  man¬ 
ner.  Condensing  the  news  is  the  great¬ 
est  problem  in  the  French  newspaper 
office,  especially  where  many  illustra¬ 
tions  are  used.  Le  Petit  Parisien,  for 
instance,  collects  daily  more  than  three 
times  as  much  material  as  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  print  in  its  ten  or  12  pages.  So 
there  must  be  a  very  careful  evaluation, 
elimination  and  condensation. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  Mme. 
Dupuy  said,  the  French  reader  does  not 
care  to  have  the  facts  interpreted  for 
him.  He  prefers  to  form  his  own  opin¬ 
ion.  And  for  this  reason  the  news¬ 
papers  do  not  carry  editorial  pages. 
Instead  they  have  the  long  signed  arti¬ 
cles,  usually  the  contribution  of  some 
outstanding  figure  in  science,  literature, 
economics,  or  politics,  or  other  fields. 
Practically  all  the  large  dailies  also  run 
two  serials  to  stimulate  circulation  and 
to  hold  the  interest  of  women  readers. 

Quite  different  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  French  newspapers  is  Excelsior, 
Mme.  Dupuy’s  popular  illustrated  daily. 
She  started  it  in  1910,  in  collaboration 
with  her  husband,  as  a  novel  experiment 
in  French  journalism,  and  by  introduc¬ 
ing  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
American  press  they  immediately  built 
up  a  large  circulation  among  the  upper 
middle-class  families,  especially  the 
women. 

Excelsior  was  the  first  French  news¬ 
paper  to  run  a  Sunday  supplement  on 
the  American  style,  Mme.  Dupuy  said. 
It  carried  a  good  deal  of  s:^dicate  mate¬ 
rial  from  this  country,  including  two 
whole  pages  of  comic  strips.  Since  1924 
it  has  appeared  independently  as 
Dimanche  Illustre,  which  now  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  525,000. 

Le  Petit  Parisien,  with  its  1,800,000 
readers,  is  the  largest  newspaper  in 
France.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dupuy  family  since  1888,  when  Jean 
Dupuy,  the  French  statesman  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  became  one  of  its  directors.  His 
son  Paul  in  turn  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  family  pub¬ 
lications.  Paul  Dupuy  was  a  great 
admirer  of  American  newspaper  meth¬ 
ods  and  before  his  death  in  1927  he 
made  frequent  visits  to  this  country  to 
study  the  latest  press  developments. 

He  was  the  first  French  publisher 
to  adopt  the  .American  style  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  to  introduce  the  comic  strip. 
He  also  followed  the  precedent  set  by 
some  of  our  larger  newspapers  of  manu¬ 
facturing  their  own  newsprint.  On  his 
first  visit  to  this  country  some  25  years 
ago  he  took  back  to  France  with  him  100 
skilled  workmen  and  the  best  machinery 
of  the  day  to  equip  his  paper  factory 
just  outside  of  Paris.  Le  Petit  Parisien 
is  even  today  the  only  French  newspaper 
to  manufacture  its  own  newsprint  and, 
besides  supplying  the  paper  needs  of  the 
various  Dupuy  publications,  it  sells  to 
other  French  newspapers. 

Le  Petit  Parisien  maintains  a  com¬ 
plete  foreign  service  of  its  own.  It 
also  maintains  its  own  distributing 
agency,  practically  four-fifths  of  its  cir¬ 


culation  being  in  the  provinces.  For 
home  delivery  in  Paris,  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice  is  used,  papers  mailed  shortly  after 
midnight  being  delivered  at  8  a.m. 

The  weekly,  Mme.  Dupuy  said,  is  the 
most  characteristic  expression  of  French 
journalism,  and  it  constitutes  the  major 
portion  of  the  periodical  press  in  France. 
Since  the  daily  newspapers  do  not  have 
the  room  for  detailed  features  on  sports, 
the  movies,  art,  the  theater,  etc.,  they 
are  supplied  in  special  weeklies  that  re¬ 
semble  our  class  magazines.  The  Dupuy 
publications,  for  instance,  include  five 
weeklies :  Le  Miroir  du  Monde,  an  illus¬ 
trated  review  of  current  happenings ; 
Cine-Miroir,  a  movie  magazine;  Le 
Miroir  des  Sports;  Agriculture  Nou- 
velle,  devoted  to  farming  interests;  and 
Dimanche  Illustre,  already  mentioned. 
Mme.  Dupuy  also  publishes  one  monthly. 
La  Science  ct  la  Vie,  a  popular  scien¬ 
tific  magazine,  and  a  fashion  quarterly. 
Excelsior  Mode,  which  her  20-year-old 
daughter,  the  Princess  Guy  de  Polignac, 
is  editing. 

As  soon  as  they  have  served  their 
apprenticeship  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper,  Mme.  Dupuy’s 
two  sons,  Jean  and  Jacques,  will  also 
enter  the  family  publishing  business  as 
directors. 


SMALL  EMPLOYMENT  DROP 


Printers*  Jobs  Fell  Off  4.5  Per  Cent 
Last  Year,  U.  S.  Reports 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  6 — Employ¬ 
ment  in  mechanical  departments  of 
newspapers  continued  last  year  to  be  a 
relatively  stable  line  of  work,  it  is 
indicated  in  figures  just  compiled  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

.\lthough  employment  of  printers  in 
newspaper  and  periodical  plants  fell  off 
along  with  work  in  nearly  all  classes 
of  industry,  the  drop  was  fairly  small. 

Basing  its  estimates  on  returns  from 
more  than  450  establishments  employ¬ 
ing  about  70,000  persons,  the  Department 
said  the  number  of  jobs  among  print¬ 
ers  fell  off  only  4.7  per  cent  between 
January  and  December  of  last  year. 
Revisions  of  wage  scales  are  clearly 
brought  out  by  a  larger  decrease,  12.9 
per  cent,  in  total  pay  rolls  distributed  to 
printers  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

In  contrast  with  these  figures  were 
declines  of  10  per  cent  in  employment 
and  22.4  per  cent  in  earnings  among 
manufacturing  industries  in  general. 

WOULD  ANNUL  AD  TAX 

Two  bills  seeking  to  annual  Califor¬ 
nia  legislation  enabling  county  tax  levies 
for  advertising  purposes  will  face  the 
State  legislature  with  resumption  of 
sessions  next  month.  Advertising  of 
fake  sales  is  prohibited  in  another 
measure. 


WILSON  TRANSFERRED 

Duane  Wilson,  night  manager  of  the 
Denver  United  Press  office  the  last  two 
years,  was  transferred  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  bureau  last  week.  He  was 
succeeded  by  John  A.  Bowler,  formerly 
with  U.P.  in  Denver  and  Kansas  City. 


In  Volume  of  NEWS 

First  Again 

ON  THE  COAST 

For  1932 

During  1932  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  printed 
19,522,132  lines  of  news 
and  photographs,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  next  Los  Angeles 
paper  by  5,845,378  lines. 

Los  Angeles  Times 


Thirty  gripping 
2000"Word 

MYSTERIES 


Bg  Arthur  B.  Reeve 


feature  the  scientific  de¬ 
tective,  Craig  Kennedy, 
who  has  taken  the  place 
of  Sherlock  Holmes  since 
the  death  of  Conan  Doyle. 

The  titles  of  these  stories 
are  as  follows: 

The  Plane  Murder 

The  Silent  Bullet 

The  Scientific  Cracksman 

The  Black  Hand 

Spontaneous  Combustion 

The  Steel  Door 

The  Bacteriological  Detective 

The  Deadly  Tube 

The  Seismograph  Adventure 

The  Diamond  Maker 

The  Azure  Ring 

Terror  in  the  Air 

,4rtificial  Paradise 

The  Poisoned  Pen 

The  Yegg 

The  Germ  of  Death 

The  Firebug 

The  Confidence  King 

The  Sand  Hog 

The  White  Slave 

The  Forger 

The  Unofficial  Spy 

The  Smuggler 

The  Invisible  Ray 

The  Campaign  Grafter 

The  Dream  Doctor 

The  Sybarite 

The  Green  Curse 

The  Submarine  Mystery 

The  Death  House 

Mr.  Reeve  is  famous  not 
only  for  his  many  detec¬ 
tive  stories  but  for  his 
motion-picture  serials. 

For  Term*  and  Sample*  Wire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Independence  Square 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


in  Pittsburgh . . .  and 
Fifth  in  the  United  States 
1932  Advertising  Volume 


FIRST 

IN 

RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 


FIRST 

IN 

TOTAL 

ADVERTISING 


FIRST 

AUTOMOTIVE 

ADVERTISING 


FIRST 

ROTOGRAVURE 

ADVERTISING 


Bated  on  linage  reports  of  Media  Records,  Inc.,  exclusive  of  American  Weekly  linage  and  advertising  of  publisher’s 
own  enterprises  in  second  Pittsburgh  paper,  and  Metropolitan  Sunday  newspapers  linage  in  The  Press. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


MEMBER  OF  TUE  UNITED 
PRESS>*>OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS. 
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EDITORIAL  MEN  SHOW 
HOW  TO  CUT  COSTS 

Staffs  of  Two  Albany  Dailies 

Suggest  Large  Economies  In 
Telephones,  Taxis,  Photos, 

Mail  Charges,  Etc. 

If  any  business  manager  still  be¬ 
lieves  the  editorial  department  doesn’t 
know  how  to  save  money,  he  might  try 
the  plan  that  Walter  P.  Plummer,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  Knickerbocker  Press, 
worked  on  his  staffs  this  w’eek. 

Enough  suggestions  to  make  a  size¬ 
able  item  in  balancing  the  budget  were 
laid  before  Mr.  Plummer  by  reporters, 
copy  readers,  and  department  editors 
when  asked  to  express  their  ideas  this 
week. 

The  old  notion  that  the  office  was 
being  picayunish  about  curtailing  on 
copy  paper,  pencils  or  paper  towels  was 
effectively  eradicated  by  “economy  con¬ 
ferences,”  one  for  each  staff.  Instead, 
workers  in  the  editorial  department,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Plummer,  pledged  their 
full  co-operation  in  effecting  minor  sav¬ 
ings  which  will  realize  good-sized  econ¬ 
omies  in  a  year. 

Members  of  the  two  staffs  now  are 
going  about  their  daily  tasks  imbued 
with  the  idea  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
extravagances  that  have  grown  up  in 
reporting  methods.  Reporters  are  quite 
willing  to  ride  in  buses  and  trolley  cars 
instead  of  taxis ;  cameramen  are  driving 
their  own  cars  at  a  lower  mileage  rate, 
and  still  are  paying  expenses ;  and  every¬ 
body  is  turning  out  a  light  when  it  isn’t 
needed. 

Some  of  the  suggested  sources  of  sav¬ 
ing  “amazed”  him,  Mr.  Plummer  said. 
A  checkup  on  the  single  item  of  postage 
for  sending  the  weekly  packages  of  roto¬ 
gravure  layouts  to  New  York  City,  for 
instance,  disclosed  that  approximately  $2 
a  week  could  be  saved  by  using  a  postal 
service  established  a  year  ago.  Instead 
of  sending  the  packages  by  first  class, 
special  delivery,  it  was  found  more  ad¬ 
visable  to  send  them  by  parcel  post  with 
special  handling. 

Telephone  calls  to  outlying  state 
police  barracks  at  intervals  during  the 
day  and  night  could  be  curtailed,  the 
police  reporters  agreed,  because  all  in¬ 
formation  from  the  outposts  is  relayed 
to  the  police  headquarters  which  is  a 
“local”  call.  This  change  saved  nearly 
$3  in  phone  tolls  the  first  day. 

The  two  city  editors,  .Austin  J.  Scan- 
nell  for  the  Evening  News,  and  Jerome 
H.  Walker  for  the  Knickerbocker  Press, 
took  steps  to  end  numerous  “collect” 
query  messages  from  news  bureaus 
which  duplicate  Associated  Press  serv¬ 
ice  or  provide  “puff”  stories  at  the  news¬ 
papers’  expense.  The  city  desks  also 
effected  a  new  policy  of  covering  picture 
assignments  when  it  was  disclosed  that 
an  accounting  showed  it  costs  $2  just  to 
get  a  picture  into  print.  On  top  of  this 
is  the  expense  of  “dark  room”  overhead, 
salaries,  materials  and  engraving  room 
costs. 

William  Spaulding,  art  director,  pro- 


Does  your  newt* 
paper  derive  Cull 
profit  from  the 
increasing  reader- 
interest  in  scienceT 
Inquire. 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE 


posed  an  arrangement  for  printing 
photographs  on  smaller-sized  paper, 
effecting  a  large  saving  over  a  year’s 
time.  The  dark  room  is  to  cut  paper 
in  three  sizes,  8  x  10,  5  x  8  and  4x5. 
Heretofore  all  prints  have  been  8  x  10. 

Rewrite  men  reported  that  nine  tele¬ 
phone  headsets  were  costing  the  office 
a  monthly  rental  of  70  cents  apiece. 
Only  two  were  being  used.  Reporters 
agreed  to  share  telephones,  eliminating 
several,  instead  of  having  one  to  a  desk. 

Fewer  sets  of  out-of-town  newspapers 
and  miscellaneous  magazines  were  found 
to  be  needed,  resulting  in  a  credit  of 
more  than  $500  a  year  to  the  economy 
war  chest. 

Even  with  the  saving  between  taxi 
charges  and  bus  fares,  another  sugges¬ 
tion  accounted  for  more  economy  in  this 
line  by  having  the  office  buy  tokens  at 
13  for  a  dollar.  These  are  given  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  expense  slips  instead  of  cash 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  ride. 

.\n  item  of  messenger  service  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  copy  boys  were  given  the 
opportunity  for  more  exercise  and  air, 
climbing  the  State  Street  hill  to  the 
Capitol  to  collect  copy  from  the  news¬ 
papers’  legislative  bureau. 

The  copy  desk  came  through  with  an 
idea  for  preventing  overtime  charges 
in  the  composing  room  by  moving  up 
deadlines  on  some  editions.  A  new  copy 


control  system  and  even  smaller  paste 
brushes  also  were  adopted. 

The  list  of  suggestions  is  not  com¬ 
plete  yet,  it  was  discovered  a  few  days 
after  the  conferences.  Savings  on  many 
functions  were  still  being  volunteered. 

RADIO  SPACE  REDUCED 

The  Ulica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  and 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch  have  taken 
drastic  steps  to  reduce  space  devoted 
to  daily  radio  programs,  W'ith  few  pro¬ 
tests,  and  with  a  small  amount  of  paid 
radio  advertising  resulting.  The  Daily 
Press  has  eliminated  all  of  its  programs 
except  those  of  WGY,  WJZ  and 
W.\BC,  while  the  Observer-Dispatch 
has  cut  out  all  except  those  of  WGY. 
Each  paper  also  uses  Associated  Press 
summaries  of  the  day’s  highlights. 

WOULD  TAX  NEWSPAPERS 

\  bill  which  places  a  tax  of  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  gross 
receipts  of  newspapers,  book  publishers 
and  magazines  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Michigan  legislature.  Radio  stations 
operating  on  a  commercial  basis  would 
also  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate.  This 
tax  would  be  substituted  for  the  present 
property  tax.  Another  bill  would  place 
a  three  per  cent  tax  on  retail  sales. 
Tw’o  bills  have  been  introduced  to  tax 
chain  stores. 


BACKING  QUALITY  DRIVE 

Eighteen  Newspapers  Using  Promo-  P 
tion  Series  Sponsored  by  League 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chic.\go,  Feb.  6 — .\imed  directly  at 
the  cut-price  mania  that  has  engulfed 
present-day  retail  advertising,  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Quality  League  of  .America 
is  now  appearing  in  18  daily  news-  ' 
papers.  The  Chicago  American  is  the  j 
latest  paper  to  join  this  52-week  adver-  ’ 
fising  service  which  features  the  slogan : 
"Today  It’s  Thrifty  to  Buy  Quality."  | 
The  series  is  being  offered  to  news-  *1 
papers  by  the  MacDonald-Cook  Adver-  > 
tising  Agency  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

C.  A.  AlacDonald  is  director  of  the  ^ 
Quality  League  of  .America  with  offices  * 
at  230  N.  Michigan  .Ave.,  Chicago.  | 
Newspapers  sponsoring  the  program,  ' 
besides  the  -American,  are:  Cleveland  A 
Ptess,  Yoimgstoivn  Vindicator,  Cincin-  ’ 
nati  Times-Star.  Akron  Times-Press. 
Buffalo  Times,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Jour.  1 
nal.  Ft.  IVayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  ^ 
Rochester  (  N.  Y.)  Journal,  South  Bend  I 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  ^ 
Enquirer,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital^  ' 
Wichita  Eagle,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-  I 
Transcript,  Janesi’ille  (Wis.)  Gazette,  \ 
Burlington  (la.)  Gazette,  La  Porte 
(Ind.)  Hcrald-Argus  and  Albany  , 
Times-Union. 


Old  Slater  Mill  (1793) 

PROVIDENCE 

took  the  Lead  in  1793 
— It*s  a  big  help  Today! 

iA.MERICA’S  first  successful  cotton 
manufactory  began  operations  in  Providence 
County  just  about  140  years  ago. 

Today,  the  Commerce  Department’s 
“Manufacturing  Market  Statistics”  rank  the 
Providence  area  (15th  among  major  indus¬ 
trial  centers)  first  in  production  of  cotton 
goods  and  cotton  smallwares. 

And  today  especially,  the  Providence  mar¬ 
ket  benefits  from  this  leadership.  Present 
strength  in  textiles  had  raised  the  total  of 
Rhode  Island  manufacturing  employment  in 
December  above  the  total  for  December,  1931. 

Few  states  have  bettered  their  year-ago 
employment  figures  lately!  Are  you  giving 
this  market  special  attention? 

Providence  Journal  Bullet  in 

DnmJjiatitig  New  Ln^JboLndX  Scxxnul  LaAj^jPAt  Mcvikei 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatives  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  :  New  York  :  Chicago  San  Francisco  :  Los  Angeles  :  Seattle 


Journal-Bulletin 

FAMILIES 
In  Rhode  Island 

2  3 

Averag*  for  State 
a*  a  Whola 

In  Providence 

19  20 

A.  B.  C.  City 
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1932  Linage 
in  New  York 
Newspapers 

SOURCE:  Media  Records  for  the  years  1928-1932 
New  York  Evening  Post  for  the  year  1927 
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PRESS  ‘VICTORY*  SLIGHT  AT  MADRID 
RADIO-TELEGRAPH  CONFERENCE 

Study  of  Agreement  Shows  Press  Messages  May  Be  Held 
Up  Despite  Statements  to  Contrary — Article  27 
Permits  Action  by  Governments 


By  A.  < 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  7— 
The  new  leaf  that  is  to  be  turned 
in  the  matter  of  radio  control  by  the 
Federal  Government,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  matters  that  have 
so  far  been  intimated  as  on  the  program 
of  the  incoming  Administration  this 
spring.  Since  radio  in  its  present  stage, 
as  well  as  in  its  future  development,  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  press,  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  immediate  outlook  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  phase  of  it  as  indicated  by 
the  text  of  the  new  radio  treaty,  is  in 
order. 

If  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  is 
to  be  abolished,  and  a  new  organization, 
substantially  increased  by  certain  depart¬ 
ments  now  managed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Board,  is  set  up  in  its  place,  a 
tremendous  change  in  the  present  align¬ 
ment  of  radio  interests,  will  have  been 
accomplished.  Everyone  who  has 
watched  the  gradual  rise  and  decline  of 
the  influence  of  the  Radio  Commission 
in  the  last  four  years  has  come  to 
realize,  even  if  they  failed  to  admit,  that 
the  value  of  that  organization  to  the 
nation  has  been  in  direct  ratio  to  its 
silent  submission  to  the  demands  of 
broadcasting  interests. 

The  final  triumph  of  the  radio  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  of  the  broadcasters, 
was  indicated  by  events  expressed  at 
Madrid.  It  is  true  that  a  partial  victory 
may  be  said  to  have  been  gained  by  the 
press,  inasmuch  as  the  exposure  of  the 
plan  to  censor  foreign  telegraph  corre¬ 
spondence  was  countered  by  an  uncom- 
(M-omising  resistance  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  the  supposed  victory  of  the 
newspapers  in  regard  to  censorship, 
based  upon  accounts  emanating  from 
Spain  early  in  November,  a  complete 
survey  of  certain  articles  pertaining  to 
this  matter  contained  in  the  new  Tele¬ 
communications  Convention,  signed  by 
our  American  Delegates  in  December, 
1932,  hardly  bears  out  the  official  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  proposal  of  censorship 
had  been  “killed.” 

On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  shown  to 
be  very  much  alive,  and  a  study  of  the 
exact  text,  recently  translated  from  the 
French  by  the  State  Department  is 
quoted  herewith. 

This  radio  treaty,  which  is  to  be  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Senate,  states  in  Chapter  3, 
in  what  are  known  as  the  General  Pro¬ 
visions.  under  Article  2,  that : 

“The  contracting  governments  recog¬ 
nize  the  right  of  the  public  to  corre- 


1.  WEST 

spond  by  means  of  the  international 
service  of  public  correspondence.  The 
service,  the  charges,  shall  be  the  same 
to  all  senders.” 

But  in  the  next  section,  in  Article  23, 
these  same  governments  point  out  that 
they  “Accept  no  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  users  of  the  international  com¬ 
munication  service.”  This  paves  the 
way  for  Article  24,  in  which  the  deli¬ 
cate  matter  of  secrecy,  is  touched  on. 

It  is  with  this  particular  section,  as 
well  as  with  the  article  entitled,  “Stop¬ 
page  of  communications”  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  publisher  should  be  con¬ 
cerned.  For  though  it  states  in  para¬ 
graph  1,  that  all  governments  concerned 
agree  to  insure  all  possible  secrecy  to 
messages,  paragraph  2  boldly  adds: 

“However,  they  reserve  the  right  to 
communicate  international  messages  to 
the  proper  authorities,  in  order  to  insure 
either  the  application  of  their  internal 
legislation,  or  the  execution  of  interna¬ 
tional  conventions,  to  which  these  gov¬ 
ernments  are  parties.” 

The  two  phrases,  “proper  authorities” 
and  “internal  legislation”  afford  a  hint 
that  adds  considerably  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  meaning  of  this  text  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  wishing  to  file  news  of  an 
economic  nature  that  may  very  possibly 
be  displeasing  to  the  government  it  con¬ 
cerns.  It  is  even  more  significant  when 
added  to  Article  27,  which  clearly  states 
that : 

“Each  contracting  government  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  suspend  the  service 
of  international  telecommunication  for 
an  indefinite  time  if  it  so  deems  neces¬ 
sary,  whether  generally  or  only  as  re¬ 
gards  certain  connections  and/or  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  messages  provided  that  it 
immediately  so  advise  each  of  the  other 
contracting  governments,  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Union.” 

All  that  is  needed  to  secure  this  sus¬ 
pension  of  cable  service  to  a  press  tele¬ 
gram.  according  to  this  one  paragraph 
contained  in  Article  27,  is  to  have  the 
American  (or  other)  correspondent  file 
a  dispatch  that  the  said  government,  or 
its  agent,  may  merely  “deem  necessary” 
to  stop.  No  restriction  at  all  as  to  the 
elements  to  be  avoided  in  such  a  mes¬ 
sage,  are  referred  to.  The  sole  and 
saving  clause,  is  the  simple  fact  that  if 
and  when  such  stoppage  is  decided  upon, 
“the  other  contracting  governments” 
will  be  advised.  It  should  be  noted, 
that  nothing  is  said  at  all,  of  notifying 
the  sender  of  the  message,  who  may,  or 


of  the  Lippmann  articles  and  regard  it  as  a 
very  high  class  and  important  feature  of  our 
newspaper.” 


W.  R.  WATSON, 
Managing  Editor,  Omaha  World-Herald. 

9  Now  116  newspapers  have  found  a  way  to  buy  and  print  Walter 
Lippmann’s  "Today  and  Tomorrow".  If  your  territory  is  open, 
write  or  wire  for  reasonable  terms. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 


may  not,  be  “notified”  by  the  other 
governments  referred  to. 

In  connection  with  this  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  aspect  of  the  new  international 
radio  treaty,  it  is  well  to  recall,  that  in 
the  event  that  private  individuals  should 
wish  to  send  telegrams  in  secret  lan¬ 
guage,  possibly  to  disclose  some  im¬ 
portant  matter  at  home.  Article  31  per¬ 
mits  such  transmission  in  Paragraph  1, 
but  points  out  in  Paragraph  2,  that  such 
secret  telegrams  may  be  filed  and  dis¬ 
patched  between  all  countries,  except 
between  those  nations  that  do  not  per¬ 
mit  such  secret  language  as  indicated  by 
announcements  previously  with  the 
Union  at  Berne. 

The  period  between  the  “announce¬ 
ment”  of  such  nations  to  the  Union,  is 
not  indicated.  It  may  therefore  vary 
from  one  minute  in  advance,  or  one 
week  or  one  month,  or  any  arbitrary 
period  desired  by  the  nation  in  question. 
The  advantage  of  such  lack  of  time 
limitation,  so  far  as  Europe  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  obvious. 

So  far  as  Article  26,  the  so-called 
press  censorship  paragraph  is  concerned, 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  language  of 
diplomacy  contained  therein  will  dis¬ 
close  but  little  change  from  the  more 
obviously  stringent  effort  to  censor  press 
cables  and  telegrams  that  was  included 
in  the  original  Book  of  Proposals.  It 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  the 
language  of  diplomacy,  every  word  has 
a  meaning  of  its  own,  and  it  is  thus  not 
essential  that  the  paragraph  contain 
startling  phrases,  if  veiled  ones  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  end. 

The  article  states :  Paragraph  1 : 

“The  contracting  governments  reserve 
the  right  to  stop  the  transmission  of  any 
private  telegram  or  radiotelegram  which 
might  appear  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
the  state  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  public  order  or  decency  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  immediately  notify  the 
office  of  origin  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
said  communication  or  of  any  part 
thereof,  except  when  it  might  appear 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  State 
to  issue  such  notice." 


On  the  face  of  it,  this  paragraph 
contains  no  threat  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishers,  and  would  seem  to  bear  only  a 
proper  regard  to  the  safety  of  a  nation 

from  uprisings,  etc.,  which  could  and 
should  be  stopped  in  advance.  When 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  paragraph 
1  of  Article  27,  that  follows,  however 
it  is  evident  that  very  little  provocation 
indeed  will  be  required  to  “suspend”  the 
cable  service  indefinitely,  and  for  any 
type  of  message  or  for  any  reason,  con¬ 
sistent  or  inconsistent. 

Statements  by  government  officials  to 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  undesirable 
censorship  had  been  eliminated  from 
this  international  treaty  thus  disclose 
that  either  they  have  not  been  aware  of 
Article  27,  or  else  that  a  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  to  cover  up  the 
facts  so  vital  to  the  press  as  well  as  to 
the  American  business  man. 

In  either  case.  Congress  should  be 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  to 
see  to  it  that  this  particular  paragraph 
is  deleted  before  the  Madrid  Convention 
is  ratified  by  the  Senate  this  spring. 
The  last  convention,  signed  at  .St. 
Petersburg,  lasted  for  SO  years.  This 
may  be  no  precedent  for  the  present 
treaty,  but  it  is  of  sufficient  significance 
to  cause  the  newspaper  world  to  battle 
for  its  rights,  in  this  or  in  any  other 
treaty  to  be  ratified  at  Washington. 


ADVERTISING  BAN  LIFTED 

The  Court  of  Appeals  at  Columbus, 
O.,  recently  ruled  that  the  State  Board 
of  Optometry  exceeded  its  powers  when 
it  adopted  rules  preventing  optometrists 
associated  with  corporations  from  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  court  said:  “Newspaper 
advertising  in  this  modern  age  certainly 
is  of  marked  convenience  and  advantage 
to  the  purchaser,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
truthful,  it  serves  a  useful  purpose.  To 
deny  this  service  to  the  public  would  in¬ 
volve  a  serious  question  of  legislative 
policy,  if  not  constitutional  authority.” 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  which  would  permit  optometrists 
to  advertise. 
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The 


Automatic 

Autoplate 

Machine 

has  been  adopted  by  the 
following  newspapers, 
who  have  thus  kept  their 
stereotyping  facilities 
abreast  of  the  times: 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 
BALTIMORE  SUN 
NEW  YORK  SUN 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
TORONTO  STAR 
TORONTO  TELEGRAM 
NEW  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL 
BOSTON  POST 
ST.  LOUIS  STAR 
DETROIT  NEWS 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT 
BOSTON  HERALD 
BOSTON  GLOBE 
BROOKLYN  EAGLE 
SYRACUSE  HERALD 
BUFFALO  COURIER.EXPRESS 
CHICAGO  TIMES 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
CLEVELAND  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 
NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 
ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 
C  INC  INN  A  TI  POST 
NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 


The  automatic  Autoplate  Machine  pro¬ 
duces  four  plates  a  minute  —  four  plates  of 
the  highest  quality  ever  made  in  newspaper 
stereotyping. 

It  occupies  no  more  space  than  a  Junior  Autoplate 
Machine,  and  doubles  that  machine’s  production. 

It  produces  plates  of  lighter  weight,  and  the  strongest 
plates  ever  made. 

It  eliminates  the  plate  variation  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  most  skillful  hand  operation.  It  therefore 
standardizes  quality,  in  addition  to  insuring,  automa¬ 
tically,  a  fixed  and  dependable  rate  of  production. 

It  greatly  reduces  the  physical  effort  involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  plates,  and  thus  gives  the  operator  more  time  and 
energy  for  other  work. 

It  insures  a  maximum  number  of  casts  per  mat  —  a 
practically  unlimited  number  from  a  good  mat  — 
because  the  mat  is  in  contact  with  hot  metal  for 
shorter  periods  of  time. 

It  is  very  easy  to  operate.  The  operator  simply  inserts 
the  mat  and  presses  a  button.  The  machine  does  the 
rest  automatically,  ejecting  four  plates  a  minute.  It 
has  no  other  speed. 

It  makes  it  possible  to  schedule,  accurately  and  de¬ 
pendably,  the  number  of  plates  which  can  be  produced 
in  a  given  length  of  time. 

It  facilitates  running  late  news,  shortens  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  start  a  battery  of  presses,  and  makes  for 
earlier  finishes  in  the  pressroom. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Makers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SEE  NO  EVIL 

INEXITABLV  someone  would,  in  the  fourth 
Winter  of  depression,  blame  the  newspapers  for 
the  whole  miserable  business.  And  if  this  critic 
should  be  a  newspai)erman  one  need  not  be  shocked. 

The  publisher  of  the  Rouses  Point  (X.  \  .)  Sorth 
Countrynuin,  a  weekly  publication,  decided  to  make 
a  full  confession  in  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
last  week  and  slapped  right  on  page  one  an  editorial 
declaring  that  newspapers  have  been  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  liard  times  because  they 
“sold  it  to  the  people  through  millions  of  columns 
of  free  advertising  in  the  guise  of  news.”  Then, 
the  editorial  solemnly  pledged  that  never  again  would 
the  North  Countryman  say  one  word  in  news,  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  columns  about  the  depression — 
no  speculation,  no  reports  discussing  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  no  talk  of  remedies,  no  publicity  for  unem¬ 
ployment  organizations  or  relief  measures  sponsored 
by  public  or  private  organization  and  no  display 
advertising  announcing  sales,  reduced  prices  or  in 
any  way  referring  to  abnormal  conditions. 

Spoof  this  idea  as  you  will,  one  must  observe  that 
what  the  publisher  of  the  North  Countryman  lacks 
in  realism,  he  makes  up  in  blind  patriotism.  His 
individual  opinion  might  be  considered  unworthy  of 
grave  consideration,  if  there  were  not  so  many  people 
who  echo  the  ostrich  sentiment,  not  only  as  regards 
depression,  but  crime  conditions,  international  debt 
controversy,  partisan  politics  and  economic  problems 
in  general.  No  one  knows  how  many  millions  of 
.\mericans  actually  believe  that  the  depression 
resulted  from  psychological,  perhaps  even  weird 
occult  causes,  rather  than  checkable  economic  and 
political  maladjustments.  Even  very  prominent  per¬ 
sons  talk  of  cycles  as  if  they  were  preordained 
from  on  high.  This  primitive  philosophy  of  denial, 
wonderfully  described  in  the  North  Countryman 
editorial,  seems  to  give  mental  comfort  to  its  ad¬ 
herents,  no  matter  what  effect  it  may  have  on  the 
perpetuation  of  inequality  and  privilege. 

Newspapermen,  in  general,  are  not  influenced  by 
this  drag.  They  are  committed  to  factual  reporting. 
As  George  E.  Miller,  distinguished  editor  of  Detroit 
Xeu’s,  said  recently,  if  the  .American  press  ever 
agreed  to  abandon  this  fundamental  principle  we 
might  well  consider  that  the  day  of  the  newspaiier 
in  this  country  is  about  at  an  end. 


\fakc  1933  as  pood  a  circulation  year  as  u-as 
1932!  This  calls  for  action. 


RETAIL  SALES  TAXES 

IN  NUMEROUS  states  retail  merchants  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  legislative  lobbies  working  in  behalf  of 
state  retail  tax  schemes.  George  V.  Sheridan,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Ohio  States  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants,  advises  Editor  &  Publisher  that  “in  20 
years  of  careful  observation  of  state  legislation  I 
have  never  seen  so  powerful  a  combination  of  lobbies 
as  that  now  concentrating  in  a  mass  attack  on  the 
present  Ohio  legislature  in  behalf  of  a  retail  sales 
tax.” 

Retail  merchants  hold  that  when  a  state  levies 
sales  taxes  it  cannot  be  considered  a  consumer  tax, 
for  in  practice  it  becomes  a  tax  upon  actual  opera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sheridan  calls  it  “a  very  high  retail  deal¬ 
ers’  privilege  tax,  paid  almost  entirely  by  the  mer¬ 
chant.”  He  adds  that  it  would  ruin  thousands  of 
merchants  in  Ohio. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  has  been  some  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  sales  tax  methods  and  it  is  reported  that 
Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot,  formerly  an  adherent  of  the 
idea,  has  latterly  actively  opposed  it,  on  the  ground 
that  the  burden  falls  heavily  upon  the  merchant, 
increases  sales  resistance  and  makes  for  bankruptcy, 
increased  unemployment  and  prostration  of  local 
property  values. 

There  are  numerous  variations  of  the  retail  sales 
tax  idea  in  the  states,  some  more  dangerous  than 
others.  Editor  &  Publisher  suggests  that  these 
matters  deserve  local  study  by  newspapermen,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  determine  whether  sales  taxes  do  bear 
upon  the  retailer  rather  than  the  consumer.  Also, 
w'hether  it  is  true  that  such  emergency  measures  are 
forced  by  lobbies  intent  upon  keeping  up  the  flow 
of  taxes  for  fuJl-program  road  building,  education 
and  so  forth,  at  a  time  when  the  concern  of  local 
government  should  be  directed  at  sensible  retrench¬ 
ment  and  the  fostering  of  l^itimate  business  activity. 


I  A  L 


And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother’s  eye,  but  considerest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye? — St.  Matthew, 
VII;  3. 


CUBA  REVEALED 

PERIODIC.^LLY  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the 
Cuban  censorship  of  newspapers  comes  into 
public  notice.  Such  brazenness  as  was  exhibited 
by  the  Cuban  military  in  suppressing  copies  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  and  magazines  was  one  of  the  recent 
acts  that  has  focused  attention  on  the  chaos-ridden 
Republic.  If  precedent  is  followed,  the  objection  to 
President  Machado’s  dictatorial  policies  will  be  vo¬ 
ciferous  and  indignant  for  several  weeks,  and  then 
will  gently  subside.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  in¬ 
credibly  cruel  and  oppressive  persecution  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  island  will  continue. 

For  two  years  the  newspapers  have  been  under  the 
heel  of  Machado.  Editors  submit  proofs  to  the 
government  authorities  for  approval  before  they  are 
published.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  they  often  have  to 
reckon  with  the  secret  police,  and  they  may  disap¬ 
pear,  or  have  their  plants  damaged  by  government 
hoodlums,  or  they  may  be  banished.  .An  editor  in 
Cuba  actually  puts  his  life  at  stake  if  he  has  the 
temerity  to  enunciate  a  principle. 

But  they  are  not  docile  and  acquiescent,  even  after 
two  strenuous  years.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  in¬ 
formed  by  recent  observers  that  Cuban  editors, 
gagged  in  their  own  medium,  are  fighting  Machado 
tooth  and  nail  in  other  ways.  They  have,  in  other 
words,  joined  the  opposition  which,  seemingly  little 
organization,  seems  bent  on  the  one  common  object 
of  ousting  Machado.  Instead  of  fighting  openly  in 
their  newspapers  they  are  reduced  to  vendetta  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  is  a  pitiable  thing  to  see  an  editor  fight¬ 
ing  without  a  newspaper.  But  it  is  more  pitiable  to 
.see  him  crushed,  disillusioned  and  complacent.  As 
long  as  Cuban  editors  combat  tyranny,  by  one 
means  or  another,  there  is  some  hope  that  the  tyrant 
may  be  flung  from  his  seat  of  power. 

.\  tendency  exists  on  the  part  of  press  associa¬ 
tion  reporters  and  newspaper  correspondents  in 
Latin-.American  countries  to  gloss  over  the  some¬ 
times  ridiculously  overt  acts  of  dictators  and  the  re¬ 
taliatory  measures  of  the  people.  Particularly  has 
this  been  true  in  Cuba.  It  is  as  though  the  facts 
were  too  extravagant  to  be  true,  that  the  spectacle 
were  opera  bouffe,  entertaining,  but  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously.  The  Latin-American  temperament 
and  the  soft  sunshine  of  Havana  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  But  the  work  of  Tom  Pettey, 
of  the  .Vcw  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  of  Russell 
Porter,  of  the  .Veto  York  Times,  whose  informa¬ 
tive  articles  on  Cuba  were  published  recently,  and  of 
occasional  press  association  reporters,  is  perfervid 
and  pointed.  They,  at  any  rate,  see  the  situation  in 
its  grim  reality.  What  they  have  had  to  say  will 
have  effect. 

Cuba  is  at  our  national  threshhold.  The  Platt 
amendment  may  be  interpreted  as  giving  us  direct 
power  to  intervene  in  Cuba.  Observers  say  that 
even  slight  pressure  of  our  government  on  Machado 
would  dissipate  his  dictatorial  powers.  Is  not  the 
stake  of  a  free  press  in  itself  enough  to  warrant  the 
application  of  that  pressure?  The  past  years  have 
proven  that  as  long  as  Machado  wields  his  whin 
there  can  be  no  peace  in  his  Republic.  He  has  neen 
“touched  by  the  moon”  as  the  Cubans  say,  and  i.s 
possessed  with  delusions  of  grandeur.  He  should 
lie  ousted  from  power. 


Dean  Carl  Ackerman,  of  Columbia,  proposes  a 
conference  of  nexvspapermen  to  discuss  pressinp 
international  problems,  rccopnizing  the  press  as 
a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  questions  which 
threaten  peace  and  progress.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
toill  not  receive  a  more  sincere  or  important 
suggestion. 


ADEQUATE 

IN  CIRCUL.ATION  promotion  letters,  scattered 
over  the  country  among  professional  people,  tht 
magazine  Time  asserts:  “There’s  no  mystery  why 
newspapers  are  inadequate.  Ask  any  editor  of  your 
own  acquaintance.  He  will  tell  you  frankly  he’s 
not  interested  in  you.  He’s  interested  in  the  average 
man  and  woman.  Think  of  what  that  means  .  . 
all  the  shop  girls,  the  factory  hands,  your  servants. 
They  read  avidly  about  their  movie  favorite — ^but  do 
they  know  what  is  happening  in  national  affairs, 
science,  big  business,  literature,  religion — or  do  they 
care  ?” 

How  would  it  be,  now  that  the  subject  has  been 
raised,  to  ask  the  editors  of  Time  where  they  get 
the  bulk  of  “news”  published  in  that  magazine,  sans 
credit  lines?  From  our  own  experience,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  news  concerning  the  part  journalism 
played  in  the  recent  political  conventions  in  Chicago, 

we  dare  say  that  some  newspapers  are  “adequate” _ 

for  “lifting”  purposes. 


In  business  life,  as  in  chess,  change  makes 
for  opportunity.  In  the  shifting  sands  of  today 
»Mny  a  new  pillar  is  being  placed  for  tomorrow’s 
use.  Good  time  to  keep  one’s  head! 


HITLER  CENSORSHIP 

The  first  act  of  the  Hitler  dictatorship  is  to 
crush  free  press.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  for  control  of  the  press  and  public  as¬ 
semblies  the  German  newspapers  are  gagged.  Any 
public  demonstration  that  does  not  flatter  the  Nazi 
government  may  be  put  down;  any  newspaper  that 
opposes  the  government,  or  tells  independent  truth 
that  the  public  may  know,  may  be  suppressed. 

The  German  censorship  runs  against  newspapers 
and  periodicals  which  may  invite  “disobedience”  of 
the  government  or  its  instruments,  “invite”  or 
“glorify”  violence,  propose  strikes  or  “hold  up  to 
contempt”  the  organs  and  institutions  or  leading  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  government,  or  “defame”  religious  as¬ 
sociations,  or  print  false  reports  calculated  to  “en¬ 
danger  the  essential  interests  of  the  State.”  For  the 
first  offense  newspapers  may  be  suspended  for  a 
month  and  periodicals  for  six  months ;  for  subse¬ 
quent  offenses  the  period  shall  be  not  more  than  six 
months  and  one  year,  respectively.  Any  foreign 
newspaper  or  periodical  “issued  in  defiance  of  a  sus¬ 
pension  order”  may  be  barred  from  circulation  in 
Germany  for  six  months.  When  editors,  printers 
or  circulators  defy  the  Hitler  decree  they  may  be 
imprisoned.  A  scare  is  given  to  the  reading  public 
by  the  provision  that  any  person  having  knowledge 
of  a  violation  of  the  censorship  is  liable  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  year. 

As  night  follows  day,  such  censorship  follows 
dictatorship.  Civil  liberty  is  scuttled  out  of  the  back 
dexir  when  Iron  Heels  enter  the  front  portals.  We 
have  seen  merciless  suppression  operate  in  Russia, 
Italy,  Spain,  Cuba,  South  American  republics  and 
other  turbulent  nations,  and  despite  the  average 
American’s  love  of  civil  rights  we  know  the  very 
first  act  of  a  dictatorship  at  Washington  would  be 
to  wipe  away  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Some  patriots 
would  rather  lay  down  their  lives. 

Under  the  censorship  the  German  people  will  live 
in  darkness.  The  Hitlers  can  spoon-feed  them  from 
any  convenient  bottle.  When  honor  and  intelligence 
rise  against  such  indignity  they  are  whipped  behind 
prison  bars.  Germany,  by  the  sweep  of  a  pen  held 
by  one  who  has  gained  power  by  the  meanest  tricks 
of  propaganda  and  mob  organization,  is  left  stripped 
of  the  fundamental  human  right  to  read  and  reason. 

W’hat  shall  we  now  believe  in  the  news  cabled 
from  Germany?  There  is  no  reference  in  the  cen¬ 
sorship  decree  to  the  foreign  correspondents’  activi¬ 
ties,  but  w'e  do  not  doubt  that  Hitler  ultimately  will 
treat  foreign  correspondents  as  did  Mussolini.  The 
fact  that  an  American,  French  or  English  news¬ 
paperman,  operating  in  Berlin,  must  necessarily  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  the  local  press  for  information,  indi¬ 
cates  to  what  degree  public  information  bearing 
German  datelines  may  be  colored  at  the  source.  The 
truth,  or  that  part  of  the  truth  which  interferes  with 
Nazi  aspirations,  cannot  come  out.  All  news  is  sus¬ 
pect.  There  are  foreign  corespondents  in  Germany 
who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  role.  As  pre¬ 
viously  in  Italy,  they  will  not  conform,  but  cross 
borders  and  give  us  the  facts. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


JUDGE  JOSEPH  A.  DEAR,  presi¬ 
dent  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Journal,  is  at  Miami  Beacli,  Fla., 
spending  his  winter  vacation. 

Harry  B.  Haines,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  luncheon 
of  tlie  Paterson  Veritans  Club  at  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Hotel  last  week. 

Charles  EL  Campbell,  publisher, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star  and  the 
Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bulletin,  was  a  recent 
visitor  to  Regina. 

Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  has  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  influenza. 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  editor,  spoke  during  the 
Farm  Forum  program  recently  over  an 
XBC  hookup  on  the  subject,  “Congress 
Takes  Up  Agriculture.” 

Thomas  E.  Sharp,  editor,  Buffalo 
Times,  has  returned  to  his  duties  after 
being  confined  to  his  home  for  a  week 
with  an  attack  of  influenza. 

Robert  S.  Brown,  editor,  Toledo 
News-Bee,  addressed  the  Toledo  Kiwa- 
nis  Club  last  week. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Henderson,  editor.  La 
Plata  (Mo.)  Home  Press,  has  been 
appoint^  executive  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  state  board  of  charities  and 
corrections. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  been 
appointed  probate  judge  of  Montomery 
county  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Judge  David  W.  Crosland. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  Chicago  Daily 
Neil'S  editorial  writer,  spoke  recently 
at  a  united  meeting  of  Lake  View,  Ill., 
churches  in  the  interests  of  the  Lake 
View  Clothing  Relief  Association. 

L.  G.  Jackson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Newmarket  (Ont.)  Era,  has 
completed  50  years  in  that  capacity. 

\  His  father,  Erastus  Jackson  founded 
the  paper  80  years  ago. 

Lotus  H.  Loudon,  publisher,  Ana¬ 
heim  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Economic  Council  of 
Southern  California. 

Charles  T.  Hestwood,  editor.  Retail 
Lumberman,  Kansas  City,  was  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  1-3  to  cover  the 
convention  of  the  Michigan  Retail  Lum¬ 
ber  Dealers’  Association. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utica 
(X.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  injured 
his  shoulder  in  a  fall  while  skating. 

William  Amos,  publisher,  Sidney  (O.) 
Daily  Neii's,  recently  addressed  the  Sid¬ 
ney  Kiwanis  Club  on  “Your  News¬ 
paper.” 

George  K.  Barry,  editor,  Richmond 
Hill  (N.  Y.)  Record,  is  writing  a  new 
column,  “Maybe  I’m  Wrong.” 

J.  T.  Leonard,  editor  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  and  Weekly  Reg¬ 
ister.  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Gainesville  chamber  of  commerce. 

C.  R.  Babcock,  publisher,  Blytheville 
(.\rk.)  Courier-Neii's,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  chairman,  Mississippi  County 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

C.A  STORKE,  H,  national  adver- 
•  tising  manager,  Santa  Barbara 
(Cal.)  News  and  Press,  was  a  recent 
San  Francisco  visitor. 

J.  McDonald,  national  advertising 
manager,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Titnes- 
Lrnion  and  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  and 
Mrs.  McDonald  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  born  Jan.  30. 

Roy  I.  Neal,  advertising  manager, 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &r  News,  is 
pneral  chairman  of  the  Salvation  Army 
budget  campaign,  which  opened  Feb.  1. 

.\be  C.  Van  de  Repe,  advertising 
manager,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  and 
Sidney  D.  Kaye,  rejwrter,  are  members 
of  a  public  information  committee,  dur¬ 
ing  the  membership  drive  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Sheboygan  Association 
of  Commerce. 


Mrs.  Chas.  K.  Brown,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Leader  Papers, 
Staunton,  Va.,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Defense  Conference  held  last 
week  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Sidney  D.  Long,  circulation  manager, 
IVichita  Eagle,  was  elected  fifth  district 
president,  Kansas  Authors’  Club  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Topeka,  Jan.  31.  He 
addressed  250  boys  of  the  state  indus¬ 
trial  school  at  Topeka,  Feb.  2,  on  "Busy 
Boys.” 

Mrs.  Louis  Spillman,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Waynesboro  News  Vir¬ 
ginian,  and  president  of  the  Waynesboro 
Parent-Teachers’  Association,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  state  organ¬ 
ization  in  Charlottesville,  recently. 

John  C.  A.  Rigney,  cashier,  Curtis- 
Martin  Newspapers,  Philadelphia,  was 
host  to  his  office  staff  last  week  at  a 
performance  of  “Green  Pastures.” 

S.  S.  Stumpf,  advertising  space  sales¬ 
man  for  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune,  recently  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident,  has  recovered  and  will  soon 
be  at  work. 

Joseph  Powell,  of  the  Syracuse 
Journal  advertising  department,  recently 
visited  friends  in  Philadelphia. 

Sydney  Donnaud  and  George  Drager, 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  have  resigned. 

Charlie  Guenard,  for  seventeen  years 
on  the  display  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  has  retired. 

M.  1.  Hall,  advertising  salesman, 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal,  is 
on  a  three  months’  leave  of  absence  to 
handle  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  the  Gilliam  Chemical  Company,  a 
new  Lubbock  concern. 

Otto  B.  Stielow,  circulation  manager, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  is  a  candidate 
for  alderman  representing  the  Eighth 
Ward  in  the  common  council. 

Lloyd  Warner,  of  the  special  advertis¬ 
ing  staff.  New  Orleans  Item-T ribune,  is 
ill  at  his  home. 

Frank  O.  Larson,  general  manager, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Arba  J. 
Irvin,  business  manager,  Tulsa  Tribune, 
have  been  named  on  the  Tulsa  Chamber 
of  Commerce  program  committee  for 
1933. 

Fred  B.  Wachs,  general  manager  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Lexington 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ray  Scolaro  has  joined  the  general 
advertising  staff  of  the  Detroit  News. 
He  will  specialize  on  travel  and  resort 
accounts. 

Bill  MacKenzie  and  Sid  Clarke,  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitors,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Daily  Star,  have  resigned. 

C.  R.  Williams,  advertising  manager 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Dan  L.  Beebe 


Dan  L.  BEEBE,  publisher  of  the 
Oroville  (Cal.)  Mercury-Register, 
has  worked  in  most  sections  of  the 
United  States 
during  his  varied 
newspaper  career. 

A  native  of 
Kankakee.  111.,  he 
was  graduated 
from  E  a  r  1  h  a  m 
College,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  in 
1910  and  became 
editor  of  the  now 
defunct  Richmond 
Morning  Neivs. 
Later  he  worked 
on  the  Richmond 
Item,  and  then 
went  to  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  where  for  two  years 
he  worked  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Palmer,  then  city  editor. 

It  was  while  with  the  United  Press 
that  Mr.  Beebe  exercised  his  desires  for 
wandering,  starting  in  the  Chicago 
office  and  later  filling  managerships  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland, 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  then  becoming 
western  manager  for  the  United  Press 
at  San  Francisco.  During  his  eight 
years  with  the  U.P.  he  was  for  short 
periods  with  the  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  bureaus  and  did  extensive  travel¬ 
ing  in  a  business  capacity. 

Mr.  Beebe  bought  an  interest  in  the 
Modesto  (Cal.)  News-Herald  when  he 
resigned  from  the  United  Press  in  1921. 
Six  years  later  he  and  his  associates 
sold  the  paper  to  the  McClatchy  in¬ 
terests.  and  he  bought  an  interest  in  the 
Oroville  newspaper.  Two  years  ago 
Mr.  Beebe  purchased  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Mercury-Register  from 
Eugene  MacLean,  and  he  is  now  start¬ 
ing  his  sixth  year  at  Oroville. 


of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram,  has 
resigned  to  become  advertising  director 
of  the  Orange  (N.  J.)  Courier.  Mr. 
Williams  has  formerly  been  with  the 
Dallas  News,  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Richard  C.  BOLTON.  managing 
editor,  Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Queens 
Ez’ening  Nezvs,  who  W'as  seriously  in¬ 
jured  three  months  ago,  is  expected  to 
leave  General  Hospital,  Dover,  N.  J., 
Feb.  15. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  managing  editor. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal, 
will  address  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Bellevue  (Mich.)  Commercial  Associa¬ 
tion  Feb.  22. 

J.  K.  O’Hara,  formerly  of  the  Nezu 
York  Morning  Telegraph  desk,  is  now 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


They  Quote  Will  Rogers! 

Everywhere,  throughout  America,  you  hear: 

“Will  Rogers  says . ” 

All  newspapers  and  magazines  quote  Will  Rogers  from  time 
to  time. 

There  are  few  pulpits  in  which  he  has  not  been  quoted  or 
referred  to. 

His  constant  appearances  in  film  successes  are  the  finest 
kind  of  promotion  for  the  daily  and  weekly  Rogers  features. 

In  short,  in  Rogers  you  have,  for  a  reasonable  feature  price, 
the  most  popular  American,  writing  daily  or  weekly  the  best 
comment  upon  the  passing  show  that  has  ever  been  produced 
in  newspapers  for  any  considerable  period. 

If  you  don’t  print  Rogers  now,  wire! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc* 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 
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TODAY’S 

By  HENRY  McLEMORE 

rnitfd  Presft  Staff  Corrfupondfnt 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  Fla.— Put¬ 
ting  the  sports  shot  here  and  there: 

SIR  MALCOLM  CAMPBELL 
brought  a  mechanic  with  him 
named  Harry  Leech,  w'ho  was  one 
of  the  six  survivors  of  the  R-101 
dirigible  crash  over  Beauvais,  France 
.  .  .  Eddie  Collins’  son,  Paul,  is 
studying  for  the  ministry  .  .  , 
Jimmy  Thompson  of  Colorado 
Springs  is  the  longest  driver  of  all 
the  golf  pros  .  .  .  Macdonald  Smith 
never  brings  more  than  14  clubs  to 
a  tournament,  but  Harry  Cooper 
needs  25  .  .  . 

Tommy  lough  ran  is  tell¬ 
ing  the  boys  that  since  he  had  a 
bone  re-set  in  his  foot,  he’s  faster 
than  ever  .  .  .  That  comes  under 
the  heading  of  malarkey  .  .  .  So  do 
those  reports  from  Jersey  City  which 
tell  of  plans  to  erect  an  indoor  arena 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  100,000 
...  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell  is  so 
well  sheltered  in  the  cockpit  of  his 
Bluebird  that  he  can  smoke  a  cigar¬ 
ette  traveling  at  a  speed  of  250  miles 
an  hour  .  .  . 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA’S 
1932  football  team  never  was 
behind  in  any  of  its  games  ...  Nat 
Holman,  basketball  coach  at  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  his 
players  take  a  nap  before  a  game 
.  .  .  Says  it  stores  up  reserve  en¬ 
ergy  .  .  .  Earl  Kiser,  famous  as  a 
bicycle  rider  and  later  as  an  automo¬ 
bile  racing  driver,  now  lives  at 
Miami  Beach  where  he  has  a  high¬ 
wheeled  bike  which  nobody  can 
pedal-mount  .  .  .  The  Cincinnati 
Reds,  along  with  a  lot  of  other  clubs, 
would  like  to  get  pitcher  Sylvester 
Johnston,  whom  the  Cardinals 
waived  out  of  the  National  League 
last  season  .  .  .  Torchy  Peden,  the 
flaming  Canadian,  is  now  rated  as 
the  greatest  of  six-day  bike  riders. 

PAUL  RUNYAN,  winner  of  the 
recent  $7,500  Agua  Caliente 
golf  tournament,  used  to  be  a  milk¬ 
man  .  .  .  Speaking  of  milk,  Bur¬ 
leigh  Grimes,  that  big  bad  mans  of 
baseball,  is  drinking  a  gallon  a  day 
these  days  to  store  up  strength  for 
the  1933  season  .  .  .  Tom  Kear¬ 
ney,  the  big  bookie  man  from  St. 
Louis,  reports  that  winter  betting  on 
the  Kentucky  derby  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  brisk  this  year,  and  that  Ladys- 
man  is  the  favorite  .  .  .  Sunny  Jim 
Bottomley,  who  will  guard  first  base 
for  the  Cincinnati  Reds  this  year,  is 
soon  to  be  married  to  Miss  Betty 
Brawner,  St.  Louis  beauty  shop  pro¬ 
prietor  .  .  . 


EDITORS:  This  it  one  of  many  ex- 
dative  newt  featuret  carried  on 
United  Prett  wiret  regularly  at  part 
of  the  terviee.  Henry  McLemore’t 
daily  column  it  available  for  your 
tportt  paget  only  with  United  Prett  || 
wire  terviee. 
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assistant  night  editor  of  the  Jamaica 
(N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 

Dr.  Frank  Willis  Barnett,  special 
writer,  Birmingham  News,  has  resigned 
to  become  public  relations  counselor  for 
Protective  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Lawrence  N.  Miller,  formerly  city 
editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Miller  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Marcia  Tulloch,  born  recently  at  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Edwin  H.  Gooding,  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  copy  desk,  has 
been  appointed  drama  editor  of  the 
News. 

A.  J.  Warner,  drama  critic,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Italy,  France  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

Rube  Borough,  staff  writer,  Los 
Angeles  Record,  spoke  on  “Self  Help 
versus  Charity”  before  the  Municipal 
League  Forum,  recently. 

Arthur  H.  Crapsey,  reporter,  has  been 
temporarily  appointed  night  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
U  nion. 

Clifford  A.  Prevost,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  editorial  staff,  whose  arti¬ 
cles,  “War  on  Waste,  Save  the  People’s 
Money,”  have  elicited  widespread  com¬ 
mendation,  recently  addressed  J;he  High¬ 
land  Park  (Mich.)  Exchange  Club. 

Ernest  Kirschten,  former  copy  desk 
chief,  Detroit  Mirror  and  now  caption 
writer  with  the  Boston  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser,  and  Mrs.  Kirschten, 
are  parents  of  a  son,  Peter  Baile,  born 
recently  in  a  Cambridge  hospital. 

Dwight  Thacher  Harris,  police  re¬ 
porter,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal, 
has  b^n  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to 
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serve  as  reading  clerk  in  the  Kansas 
House  of  Representatives.  Jack  W. 
Jarrell  has  taken  over  his  run.  Walter 
Markley,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
State  Journal,  is  covering  news  in  the 
state  senate  and  Sports  Editor  Carlos 
Hobbs  is  filling  in  at  the  city  hall 
vacancy. 

Thomas  Rice,  textile  editor.  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  is  in  a 
Boston  hospital  where  he  underwent  an 
operation  last  w’eek. 

George  A.  Smallsreed,  political  writer, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Chapter  of  the  Capital  University 
Alumni  Association  at  Columbus. 

Nancy  Barr  Mavity,  feature  writer, 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  recently  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  on  technocracy  for 
her  paper. 

Roger  Wicker,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times  is  now 
with  the  Associated  Press  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Edward  C.  Ames  of  the  Toledo  Times 
staff  addressed  the  Men’s  Club  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Toledo, 
recently  on  “Behind  the  Headlines.” 

Arthur  Robinson,  reporter.  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  son  of  General  Manager 
Homer  F.  Robinson  of  that  paper,  has 
returned  to  work  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness  from  septicemia.  His  life  was 
despaired  of  for  a  time.  About  20  of 
the  paper’s  employes  offered  blood 
transfusions,  one  of  whom  was  accepted. 

Harry  S.  Gallagher,  formerly  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  Hammond  (Ind.)  Lake 
County  Times,  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  to  William  T.  Schulte,  newly- 
el^t^  Congressman  from  the  first  dis¬ 
trict  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Gallagher  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Chicago  City 
News  Bureau  and  later  a  reporter  on 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  He  served 
with  the  42nd  Division  overseas  during 
the  World  War  and  was  wounded 
twice. 

Sanford  Jarrell,  former  New  York, 
Washington  and  New  Orleans  news¬ 
paperman,  now  is  in  Topeka,  Kan., 
doing  special  writing. 

Victoria  Eisenberg,  reporter,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  discussed  the 
drama  recently  before  the  Business 
Girls’  League  of  the  Binghamton 
Y.W.C.A. 

Orion  Hutton,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle.  He  is  the  son  of  Tom 
R.  Hutton,  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press.  His  appointment  was 
made  by  Jim  Stevens,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chronicle  and  former  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Binghamton  Press. 

James  Corby  and  T.  Gordon  Shane, 
reporters,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
have  switched  headquarters.  Corby  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  Owego,  N.  Y., 
bureau  and  Shane  is  stationed  at 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Robert  B.  Sullivan,  formerly  avia¬ 
tion  editor,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  has  been  named  regional  traffic 
manager  of  the  Ludington  Air  Lines 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Oz  Black,  cartoonist,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal,  addressed  the  state  convention 
of  the  Nebraska  County  Superintendents 
Association  in  Lincoln  recently. 

Dickison  Brugman,  editor,  “News  of 
Other  Days”  column.  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  celebrated  his  81st 
birthday,  Feb.  3. 

Earl  B.  Wixcey,  covering  the  county 
run  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Washington  staff 
of  Dr.  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  who  takes  his  seat  as  a 
U.  S.  Senator  in  March,  succeeding 
Senator  Reed  Sm(X)t. 

Witmer  Eberle,  former  sports  editor, 
Danbury  (Conn.)  Times,  has  become 
Danbury  representative  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram. 

Walter  Emerson,  copy  desk,  Bridge¬ 
port  ((Tonn.)  Telegram,  has  resumed 
his  duties  after  an  absence  of  three 
weeks,  during  which  he  underwent  a  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  on  his  knee. 


Donald  Murray,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Tribune  and  now 
a  free  lance,  was  recently  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Jonesboro  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

C.  F.  McClelland,  sports  editor. 
Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Texas  Sports  Writers’  Association. 

J.  Fisher  Rothermel,  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  editorial  staff,  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  which  dedicated  a  tree  in  a  city 
park  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  work 
in  behalf  of  conservation  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  club’s  Christmas  tree 
program. 

Dick  McGeorge,  formerly  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  Toledo 
Times  and  more  recently  Toledo  cor¬ 
respondent  for  International  News 
Service,  has  rejoined  the  Blade  and 
has  been  assigned  to  the  police  beat. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Fagan,  wife  of  Peter 
Fagan,  Detroit  Times  capitol  corres¬ 
pondent,  was  nominated  during  the  past 
week  by  the  Socialist  Party  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  regent  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  the  spring  election.  Mrs. 
Fagan  conducts  a  column,  “The  Capi¬ 
tol  Observer”  in  the  Detroit  Leader, 
new  Socialist  weekly. 

Henry  Harmony,  of  Laconia,  form¬ 
erly  of  New  York  City,  whose  car¬ 
toons  were  nationally  known  in  the 
many  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Hearst  publications  secured  the  larg¬ 
est  trout  to  be  caught  fishing  through 
the  ice  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
fishermen  at  Lake  Winnipesaukee, 
N.  H.,  last  week.  It  was  a  Michigan 
brown  weighing  ten  and  three-quarter 
pounds. 

Gordon  Riley,  assistant  sports  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has 
returned  to  the  office  following  several 
months’  absence  recovering  from  in¬ 
juries  received  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  last  spring. 

Richard  Cull,  editorial  director.  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News,  was  injured 
when  struck  by  an  automobile  while 
enroute  to  his  office,  Jan.  30.  He 
suffered  injuries  to  his  head  and  legs 
and  was  removed  to  his  home. 

Miss  Margie  Meads,  reporter  for  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  is  ill  at  her 
home  with  grippe. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  removeld  to 
a  hospital,  Feb.  3,  following  a  sudden 
attack  of  appendicitis.  His  condition  is 
favorable. 

Clark  H.  Galloway,  city  editor. 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  has 
been  re-elect^  secretary  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  airport  commission. 

Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  telegraph  editor, 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  has 
been  apointed  chief  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  state  auditor. 

James  F.  Kaveny,  recently  appointed 
city  clerk  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I..  was  the 
guest  of  honor  last  Sunday  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  banquet  tendered  to  him  by  his 
former  co-workers  on  the  news  staffs 
of  the  Prorndence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Wayne  Parrish,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  was  interviewed 
over  WOR  at  9:15  p.m.  Feb.  4  by 
Robert  Littell,  in  connection  with  Par¬ 
rish’s  book  on  Technocracy.  Mr.  Par¬ 
rish  also  addressed  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  at  its  regional  meeting  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  Feb.  6. 

Willard  C.  Chase,  dean  of  Essex 
county.  Mass.,  newspapermen,  and  news 
editor  of  the  Lynn  Item,  observed  his 
75th  birthday  Sunday,  Feb.  5. 

Richards  Vidmer,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Vidmer,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  George  Redwood 
Vidmer,  their  second  child,  born  Feb.  1 
at  Great  Neck  Hospital,  Great  Neck, 
L.  1. 

D.  John  Richards,  Chancery  Court 
reporter,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Journal,  is  critically  ill  with  pneumonia 
at  his  home  in  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  MARIE  ROGERS,  secretary 
to  Neal  Murphy,  advertising 
manager,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  S’  Chronicle,  to 
AI  Mahar,  automobile  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  recently. 

Walter  P.  Smith,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Louis  Star  S  Times,  to  Miss 
Catherine  Cody  of  St.  Louis  Feb.  11. 

William  Crawford,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times,  to 
Miss  Mary  Doyle,  of  Terre  Haute. 
Jan.  27. 

Reese  T.  Amis,  editor,  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times,  to  Mrs.  Mildred  Wells 
Sugg,  Jan.  25,  at  Huntsville. 

Ronald  L.  Cockburn,  editor  and  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Carmel  (Cal.)  Pine  Cone, 
to  Miss  Bonney  Loraine  Winslow, 
screen  actress,  at  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Bill  Voigt,  Jr.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Associated  Press,  to 
Miss  Mary  Walker,  executive  secretary 
employed  by  the  Ttdsa  World,  Fek  4 
at  Tulsa. 

George  Shane,  editor  and  publisher, 
Allerton  (la.)  Neivs  to  Miss  Florence 
Holmes,  at  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  recently. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Whitback  of  La- 
Crosse,  Wis.,  to  Alfred  W.  Rice,  city 
hall  reporter,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
&  Leader  Press,  Jan.  31. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Ben  COTHRAN,  of  the  Atlanta 
office  of  the  United  Press,  is  in 
Montgomery  covering  the  special  session 
of  the  legislature. 

T.  B.  Mularkey,  manager  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  bureau  United  Press  who 
broke  his  leg  in  a  fall  recently  while 
visiting  his  parents  in  Portland,  Ore., 
has  returned  to  his  duties  in  Salt  Lake. 

John  R.  Whitaker,  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Associated  Press  Bureau,  and 
Mrs.  Whitaker,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Richard  Langford  Whitaker,  bom 
Feb.  1. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SHREVEPORT  (La.)  JOURNAL, 
24-page  supplement  marking  the 
opening  of  the  Barksdale  Field  airport, 
Feb.  2. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer, 
24-page  tabloid  supplement,  Feb.  4,  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  plant  of  the 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  recently 
ran  a  ten-page  special  section  devoted 
to  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Company  free  cooking  school. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Neil  brooks,  until  recently  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Heber  Springs 
(Ark.)  Headlight,  has  leased  the  Calico 
Rock  (.\rk.)  Progress  from  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Routzong  and  will  continue  its  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  weekly.  He  formerly  was 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Progress. 

W.  S.  Olexa,  former  Colorado  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  has  purchased  the  Bata¬ 
via  (la.)  News,  a  weekly,  from  Harri¬ 
son  P.  Hornish  and  assumed  manage¬ 
ment  this  week. 

George  Bametson,  editor  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  (O.)  Times,  has  disposed  of  his 
interests  in  the  paper,  and  the  edhorial 
duties  will  be  taken  over  by  William 
W.  Shilts,  business  manager. 

T.  W.  Parker,  formerly  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  Brady  and  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  has  leased  the  Melvin 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  from  O.  M.  Striegler. 


SERVICE  CO.  INCORPORATES 

Newspaper  Service  Co.,  176  W.  Wis¬ 
consin  avenue,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  Clyde  W.  Lawrie,  Ellis 
R.  Evans  and  Richard  H.  Penndorf,  and 
is  publishing  a  weekly  supplement  in 
the  greater  Milwaukee  area  with  adver¬ 
tising  of  Milwaukee  firms  and  editorial 
matter  of  a  general  nature.  Approxi¬ 
mately  a  dozen  weekly  papers  within 
a  fiHy-mile  radius  of  Malwaukee,  are 
being  served. 
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H.  P.  DENTON,  EDITOR 
AND  WRITER,  DIES 

y/nt  Correspondent  In  Spanish- 

American  War  and  Later  Editor 
of  New  York  Press — 
Friend  of  Roosevelt 

Hal  P.  Denton,  former  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  confidant  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  died  Feb.  7  in 
Akron,  O.,  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  age 
of  60.  He  was  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Summit  County  Democrat. 

A  member  of  a  family  of  journalists, 
Mr.  Denton  was  a  lifelong  newspaper¬ 
man  and  lecturer.  He  was  born  in 
Chardon,  O.,  and  began  his  career  as 
a  writer  there  on  the  Geauga  Repub¬ 
lican,  later  going  to  the  Cleveland 
HerM. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
World  in  the  early  ’90s  and  several 
years  later  became  editor  of  the  New 
York  Press.  He  next  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  correspondent  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  was  a  correspondent  in 
Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

Mr.  Denton’s  friendship  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  began  in  New  York 
when  the  latter  was  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  that  city,  and  was  renewed 
in  Washington  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  be¬ 
came  President. 

Mr.  Denton  reported  the  early  avia¬ 
tion  experiments  of  Professor  I^ngley, 
the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Germany 
to  America  and  the  political  campaigns 
of  Presidents  McKinley,  Cleveland, 
Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson. 

He  served  as  editorial  writer  on  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  the  Pittsburgh  Post, 
Savannah  Morning  News  and  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune.  Mr. 
Denton  was  known  also  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  international  Kiwanis  movement, 
having  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
many  Kiwanis  clubs. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter, 
Ann,  of  Akron,  and  three  brothers, 
Richard  L.  of  Chardon,  George  M.  of 
Medina,  O.,  and  Franklin  E.  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 


DR.  LAWRENCE  F.  ABBOTT 


President  and  Publisher  of  Outlook 
for  32  Years  Dies 

Dr.  Lawrence  Fraser  Abbott,  74,  for 
32  years  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Outlook,  and  the  man  who  invited 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  become  con¬ 
tributing  editor  in  1909,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  secretary  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  died  Feb.  7  at  his 
home,  140  E.  28th  street.  New  York, 
after  having  been  ill  for  several  months 
following  an  operation. 

Dr.  Abbott  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  June  25,  1859.  After  he  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1881,  he  went  to  work  as  general  util¬ 
ity  newspaper  man  on  a  local  paper  in 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  where  his  parents  had 
made  their  home  several  years  before. 
Later  he  joined  the  Century  Magazine 
as  clerk  and  also  served  as  a  reporter 
on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
later  assistant  editor  of  Outing.  He 
became  president  of  the  Outlook  in  1891 
while  his  father  was  editor-in-chief. 
He  remained  in  this  capacity  until  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1922  and  then 
sold  his  interest  in  the  publication. 


JAMES  LEROY  NIXON 

James  LcRoy  Nixon,  81,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  and  staff 
member  of  numerous  other  publications, 
died  Feb.  5  in  a  hospital  in  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  following  an  illness  of  several 
weeks.  Mr.  Nixon  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Coming 
Journal.  He  founded  the  Spencer 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  a  few  years  later  and 
subsequently  established  the  Chemung 
y alley  Reporter  at  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
^ter  he  became  city  editor  of  the 
Elmira  Telegram,  city  editor,  Buffalo 
Courier,  and  later  managing  editor, 
Buffalo  Enquirer. 


EUGENE  DOANE 


Member  of  New  York  Sun  Staff 
Kills  Self  With  Gas 

Eugene  Doane  of  the  editorial  news 
staff  of  New  York  Sun  was  found 
dead  early  Feb.  8  in  a  furnished  room 
at  25  Frankfort  street.  He  had  killed 
himself  by  slashing  his  wrists  and  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  gas.  The  body  was  found 
by  the  landlady,  from  whom  he  en¬ 
gaged  the  room  Feb.  7. 

Mr.  Doane  was  57  years  old  and  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  some  time.  He 
had  not  been  to  the  office  for  several 
days  prior  to  his  death. 

A  native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Doane 
began  his  newspaper  career  about  30 
years  ago  on  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union. 

In  later  years  he  was  employed  at  one 
time  or  another  on  virtually  every 
newspaper  in  the  city.  He  was  on  the 
old  New  York  Herald;  served  as  night 
editor  of  the  Nezv  York  Tribune;  on  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Journal;  as  city 
editor  of  the  Mail;  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Press,  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  in  the  Sunday  department  of 
the  now  defunct  World. 

Mr.  Doane  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Sun  at  various  times  throughout  his 
newspaper  career.  He  was  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  its  con¬ 
solidation  with  the  Herald  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  Sunday  editor  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  newspapers,  the  Sun-Herald. 

He  again  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sun 
in  February,  1929. 

Mr.  Doane  lived  at  Oceanside,  L.  I. 
Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  Jeanne 
Marian  Doane  of  Oceanside;  a  brother, 
Percy  Doane,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Agnes 
DeMartens,  both  of  Brooklyn. 


EDWARD  G.  FAIRFIELD 

Edward  G.  Fairfield,  42,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 
Herald,  died  Saturday  night,  Feb.  4, 
of  injuries  he  suffered  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Belle  Plaine,  la.,  Oct.  25. 
His  son  Allen,  19,  was  killed  in  the 
accident  and  his  wife  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  The  three  were  on  their  way  to 
Des  Moines  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  Iowa  Associated 
Press  members.  Mr.  Fairfield  had  been 
a  newspaperman  for  21  years.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Dubuque  Rotary  Club. 
Mrs.  Fairfield  and  six  children  survive. 


WILLIAM  B.  BOYD 

William  B.  Boyd,  president  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News, 
died  Feb.  8  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  54  years  old.  Mr.  Boyd 
was  bori»  in  New  Brunswick,  the  son 
of  Hugh  and  Alice  Hickey  Boyd.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the 
publishing  concern  on  the  latter’s  death 
seven  years  ago,  having  previously  been 
connected  with  the  Frank  Presbrey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  New  York  City. 
For  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  had 
made  his  home  in  New  York. 


AMES  H.  LINDSAY 

Ames  H.  Lindsay,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Charlottesville  (Va.) 
Progress  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  while 
sojourning  in  Orlando,  Fla.  He  was 
70  years  old.  He  established  the  Prog¬ 
ress  in  1892.  His  first  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  was  gained  as  owner  of  a  paper 
in  Kernersville,  N.  C.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  two 
sons.  One  son,  James  Gordon  Lindsay, 
is  manager  of  the  Progress. 


NELSON  M.  LLOYD 

Nelson  McAllister  Lloyd,  60,  from 
1892  to  1909  with  the  New  York  Sun 
staff,  died  at  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Feb.  1, 
while  visiting  his  mother,  Mrs.  Wilson 
Lloyd.  His  home  was  in  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J.  He  entered  journalism  after  tak¬ 
ing  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  novels. 


ISAAC  B.  SPAFFORD 

Isaac  B.  Spafford,  48,  who  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  Boston  advertising  agency 
known  as  the  Spafford  Company  for  the 
past  25  years,  died  in  Boston  Feb.  7. 


®bituarg 

Mrs.  grace  cody  parme- 

LEE,  66,  wife  of  Edmund  F. 
Parmelee,  advertising  advisor  for  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  atui  Tribune, 
died  Jan.  26  following  a  long  illness. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Wilson,  mother  of 
William  E.  Carter,  reporter,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Neivs,  died  Jan.  26  in 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Miss  Lillian  Rice,  famous  magazine 
editor  and  writer,  died  recently  at  her 
home  in  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  Miss  Rice 
at  various  times  was  editor  of  the  Musi¬ 
cal  Echo,  The  Designer,  The  Delineator 
and  The  Housewije  and  was  an  expert 
in  home  economics  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  fiction. 

Louis  M.  Samuel,  52,  for  many  years 
with  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gaoette, 
died  suddenly  at  Camden,  Ark.,  Jan.  31, 
following  a  heart  attack.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  route  carrier 
for  the  Gazette,  and  in  1909  became 
advertising  manager.  After  12  years 
in  this  capacity,  Mr.  Samuel  left  the 
Gazette  to  engage  in  another  line  of 
business. 

Fred  Bernau,  52,  an  artist  on  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  for  17  years, 
died  at  his  home  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
recently,  from  pneumonia.  He  left  the 
employ  of  the  Journal  some  time  ago. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Kennedy,  wife  of 
Owen  S.  Kennedy,  former  sports  editor, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  and’ 
recently  assistant  county  editor.  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  died 
Jan.  25  in  Jersey  City. 

Franklin  J.  Schmidt,  42,  a  member 
of  the  Neiu  York  Times  auditing  de¬ 
partment  for  the  past  19  years  died  of 
heart  disease,  Feb.  6  at  his  home  in 
Ozone  Park,  L.  1.  He  was  head  of  the 
paper  and  ink  section  for  12  years.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children. 

Henry  Maddox  Poussette,  founder 
of  the  Sarnia  (Ont.)  Canadian,  and  its 
publisher  for  many  years,  died  Feb.  2 
in  his  home  in  that  city  at  the  age  of 
94  years,  following  a  brief  illness.  Mr. 
Poussette  founded  the  newspaper  in 
1859. 

James  R.  Bush,  formerly  editor  of 
newspapers  in  St.  Clair  County,  Mont¬ 
rose  and  Calhoun,  Missouri,  died  in 
Humansville,  Mo.,  Jan.  31.  He  had 
been  a  newspaperman  in  Missouri  40 
years. 

J.  Wray  Forbes,  45,  auditor  for  the 
Bridgeburg-F ort  Erie  (Ont.)  Review, 
died  Jan.  31  in  his  home  in  that  city 
following  a  long  illness.  Ill  health  com¬ 
pelled  his  retirement  four  years  ago. 

Leonard  W.  Collins,  45,  editor  of 
the  Duckpin  Blue  Book  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Turf  Blue  Book,  died  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  of  a  heart  attack  Feb.  5. 
Collins  at  different  times  was  a  sports 
writer  on  Washington  newspapers,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  bowling  and  racing  news. 

Herbert  H.  Shipherd,  68,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Little  Valley  (N.  Y.) 
Hub  until  his  retirement  five  years  ago, 
killed  himself  by  hanging  in  the  bed¬ 
room  of  his  home  in  that  Buffalo 
suburb.  Three  unsuccessful  operations 
for  cancer  preceded  death. 

D.  O.  Bell,  80,  until  a  few  years  ago 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  Branu- 
fels  (Tex.)  Herald,  died  in  New  Braun¬ 
fels  recently. 

William  Z.  Zambresky,  56,  for  25 
years  publisher  of  the  San  Leandro 
(Cal.)  Reporter,  a  weekly,  died  Jan. 
^  after  a  three-day  illness.  Mr.  Zam¬ 
bresky  was  president  of  the  Alameda 
County  Division,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  and  held  direc¬ 
torships  in  the  San  Leandro  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Kiwanis  Club. 

Albert  Utpatel,  89,  of  Lansing,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Michigan  Staats 
Zeitung  and  widely  known  as  a  musician 
and  school  teacher,  died  at  his  home 
in  Lansing  Feb.  4. 

Philip  Paul  Bliss,  veteran  music 
editor  in  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia, 
died  at  the  age  of  60,  Feb.  3,  at  Owego, 
N.  Y.  He  started  his  editorial  career 


in  1904  after  resigning  as  music  director 
in  Owego  public  schools. 

E.  S.  Carroll,  64,  former  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  died 
in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  recently,  following 
a  paralytic  stroke.  He  was  born  in 
Ohio. 

Richard  Scharar,  26,  reporter,  Pitts- 
ton  (Pa.)  Gazette,  was  fatally  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  near  Wilkes- 
Barre  Feb.  4. 

Mrs.  E.  Claire  Lane,  63,  whose 
work  as  a  newspaper  cartoonist  has 
appeared  throughout  the  country,  died 
Feb.  5  at  her  home  in  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Frank  S.  Jenkins,  85,  veteran  New 
Hampshire  newspaperman  and  for  many 
years  correspondent  for  the  Manchester 
Union,  died  at  Pittsfield  last  week. 

John  Boyd,  70,  poet  and  former 
newspaperman,  died  at  his  home  at  Lake 
Quimet,  Ont.,  on  Feb.  1.  He  began 
newspaper  work  in  1861,  was  with  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  for  several 
years,  then  becoming  telegraph  editor 
and  subsequently  financial  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Herald.  During  the  past  20 
years,  Mr.  Boyd  has  been  contributing 
poems  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Henry  H.  Allen,  78,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Evening 
Journal,  died  at  his  home  in  Chilmark, 
Mass.,  Feb.  1  at  the  age  of  78. 

Ernest  W.  Pickhardt,  72,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Huntingburg  (Ind.) 
Signal,  died  at  his  home,  Feb.  5.  He 
published  the  Huntingburg  Signal  in  the 
German  language  from  1889  to  1904 
when  an  English  paper  was  established. 
From  1890  to  1905  he  also  published  the 
Huntingburg  News.  He  was  active  in 
politics,  and  had  held  several  county 
and  state  offices. 

T.  T.  Maxey,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  died  Jan.  31  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Bella  Shapiro,  wife  of  David 
Shapiro,  publisher.  New  York  Jewish 
Day,  died  Feb.  6  of  a  stroke  in  her 
home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  her  husband  and  six  children. 

Chester  W.  Knipe,  44,  former  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  food  products  man¬ 
ufacturer,  died  Feb.  4  at  his  home  in 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  from  a  shock  suffered  in 
an  automobile  accident  in  December. 
Mr.  Knipe  started  his  newspaper  career 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1915  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lansdale  North  Penn  Review 
and  when  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
Lansdale  Republican  three  years  later 
he  became  editor  and  business  manager 
of  the  paper.  In  1920  he  bought  the 
paper  and  in  1923  consolidated  it  with 
the  Lansdale  Reporter.  After  selling 
the  Reporter  he  organized  the  Perfect 
Foods,  Inc.,  of  which  he  was  treasurer. 
His  wife,  three  children  and  his  parents 
survive. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Crosby  Dimmick,  for¬ 
mer  music  editor  of  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph,  died  Feb.  6  at  her 
home  in  New  York  after  several  months’ 
illness  of  pleurisy  and  complications. 
Mrs.  Dimmick  joined  the  daily  in  1910 
and  from  1921  to  1925  was  music  editor. 
She  was  an  artist  and  musician  and  also 
wrote  several  volumes  of  verse  and 
books  for  children. 

Newton  S.  Graham,  22,  editor  of 
the  Mayes  County  Democrat,  Pryor, 
Okla.,  died  Feb.  8  of  spinal  men¬ 
ingitis  at  a  Tulsa  hospital.  Death 
followed  an  illness  of  three  days.  He 
attended  the  Tulsa  Press  Club  Grid¬ 
iron  Saturday  night,  becoming  ill 
later  that  night.  Young  Graham 
worked  as  police  reporter  for  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  in  1929.  Later  became 
advertising  representative  of  the 
Oklahoma  Poultry  Journal,  eventually 
becoming  part  owner  of  the  Pryor 
paper.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
parents. 


JOHN  H.  ROCHE 

John  H.  Roche,  former  newspaperman 
with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  News,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Post,  and  sports  editor  of  the 
W ashington  Post,  and  for  22  years  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  died  at  his  home  in 
Washington  Feb.  8.  He  was  73. 
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BONFILS  ESTATE,  SET  AT  $15,000,000, 
LEFT  MAINLY  TO  HIS  FOUNDATION 

Annuities  Totaling  $200,000  and  Bequests  of  $100,000  Made 
By  Denver  Post  Publisher — Executives  Have  Full 
Discretion  To  Sell  Properties 


IF  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Frederick  G.  Bonfils,  publisher  of 
the  Denver  Post,  are  carried  out,  the 
bfclk  of  his  estate,  believed  to  exceed 
$15,000,000,  will  be  turned  over  to  a 
foundation  “for  charitable  and  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes”  which  he  created  in 
December,  1927. 

Bonhls  died  Feb.  2  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness  and  his  will  was  opened  four  days 
later.  Value  of  the  estate  probably  will 
not  be  known  for  some  time.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  controlling  interest  in  the 
Post,  he  had  exten'ive  real  estate  hold¬ 
ings  and  was  known  lo  have  invested 
large  sums  in  stocks  and  bonds. 

His  will,  executed  exactly  three  years 
to  the  day  before  the  date  of  his 
fimeral,  provided  for  life  annuities 
amounting  to  about  $200,000.  Bequests 
to  members  of  the  Post  staff,  friends 
and  relatives  totaled  approximately 
$100,000.  The  palatial  residence,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Colorado,  goes  to  his  wife. 
After  payment  of  the  legacies  and  debts 
of  the  estate  the  entire  residue  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Denver  National 
bank  and  the  First  National  bank  of 
Kansas  City,  and  to  their  successors,  to 
be  administered  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  annuitants  and  the  Frederick  G. 
Bonfils  Foundation. 

The  life  annuities  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Mrs.  Belle  Bonfils,  his  wife, 
$50,000;  Miss  Helen  G.  Bonfils, 
daughter,  $25,000;  Mrs.  May  Bonfils 
Berryman,  daughter,  $12,000  to  $25,000 ; 
Mrs.  Etta  B.  Walker,  sister,  of  Los 
.Angeles.  $2,400;  Mrs.  Nellie  Barber, 
sister,  of  Los  Angeles,  $2,400;  Charles 
A.  Bonfils,  brother,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Post,  $2,400;  Thomas  L. 
Bonfils,  brother,  clerk  of  the  Denver 
County  Court,  $1,200;  Gertrude  Yard, 
sister-in-law,  of  New  York  City, 
$1,200;  Emma  Bryant,  cousin,  of  I-ong 
Beach,  Cal.,  $1,200;  Volney  T.  Hog- 
gatt,  friend  and  associate,  and  Denver 
Post  columnist,  $1,200;  Catherine  Don- 
nellv,  a  servant  in  the  Bonfils  home, 
$600. 

Two  educational  funds  of  $5,000  each 
were  created  for  the  son  and  daughter 
of  F.  W.  Bonfils,  nephew  and  business 
manager  “^of  the  Post.  The  latter  was 
also  given  $25,000  outright.  Other  be¬ 
quests  included :  .Anne  O’Neill,  Bonfils’ 
secretan,-,  $10,000;  W.  C.  Shepherd, 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Post.  $5,000; 
Bruce  Gustin,  Post  employe.  $2,000 ; 
D.  F.  Stackelbeck,  Frances  Wayne  and 
Betty  Craig,  Post  employes.  $1,000  each. 

More  than  a  dozen  relatives,  friends 
and  employes  in  the  Bonfils  home  were 
given  sums  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $10.- 
000.  Executors  of  the  will  are  the 
daughter,  two  brothers,  nephew  and 
J.  B.  Grant,  prominent  Denver  attorney. 
The  majority  of  the  executors  are  to 


control  and  they  are  given  broad  powers 
in  handling  the  estate. 

Bonfils  authorized  his  executors  and 
trustees  to  use  their  discretion  in  selling 
any  property  of  the  estate,  except  the 
residence  and  personal  property  reserved 
to  his  wife,  at  public  or  private  sale  and 
without  advertisement  and  upon  such 
terms  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

To  insure  a  speedy  administration  of 
the  estate,  Bonfils  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  court  having  jurisdiction  “shall 
not  continue  the  administration  thereof 
after  payment  in  full  of  all  debts  and 
legacies,  except  the  annuities  created 
under  .Article  IV,  but  that  such  court 
shall  proceed  to  final  settlement.  .  .  . 

This  makes  certain  final  settlement  of 
the  estate  within  the  statutory  period  of 
one  year. 

Within  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  annuitants,  the  trustees 
are  required  to  turn  the  residue  of  the 
estate  over  to  the  Foundation.  It  was 
estimated  that  within  fourteen  months 
payments  from  the  trust  created  by  the 
publisher  will  be  started  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  and  that  within  forty  years  the  en¬ 
tire  residue  will  pass  to  the  Foundation. 

.Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  state  that  it  was  created  “to  re¬ 
ceive  and  maintain  a  fund  or  funds  and 
apply  the  principal  and  income  thereof, 
and  any  other  property  or  funds  of  the 
Foundation,  to  such  public,  educational, 
charitable  or  benevolent  uses  and  pur¬ 
poses  as  will,  in  the  ab.solute  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  discretion  of  the  trustees  most 
effectively  assist,  encourage  and  i)ro- 
mote  the  general  well-being  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world.” 

.At  the  time  of  incorporation,  Bonfils 
said:  “Every  dollar  of  my  fortune  as 
not  otherwise  devised  will  go  to  the 
Foundation.  I  want  the  Foundation  to 
be  so  administered  that  it  will  result 
in  better  homes,  better  schools,  better 
and  more  intelligent  people  and  health¬ 
ier  and  happier  conditions  of  life.  I 
hope  through  the  efforts  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  to  advance  morality  and  a  more 
widespread  regard  for  and  love  of  God 
and  the  gospel  of  Christ.” 

The  incorporators  were  Bonfils,  his 
daughter  and  brother,  Charles.  The 
first  board  of  trustees  included,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  incorporators,  the  other 
brother,  Thomas ;  the  nephew,  F.  W. 
Bonfils;  an  attorney  who  has  since  died 
and  J.  R.  Grant,  the  attorney. 

W.  T.  ANDERSON  INJURED 

W.  T.  .Anderson,  publisher,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  &  Evening  Nexvs,  was  h- 
taken  to  a  private  hospital  in  ^Iacon  < 
Feb.  3  suffering  from  a  broken  bone  in  J 
the  right  leg  above  the  ankle.  He  was 
playing  a  foursome  on  the  golf  course  5 
when  he  slipped  and  fell.  ^ 


BURKHOLDER  HONORED 


Managing  Editor  of  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle  Guest  at  Dinner 

Albert  N.  Burkholder,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  in  Reading  last 
week  by  the  staff  and  representatives  of 
the  Associated  Press.  The  occasion 
was  Mr.  Burkholder’s  56th  anniversary 
of  .service  with  the  Eagle,  his  birthday 
anniversary,  and  his  celebration  of 
more  than  50  years  of  service  with  the 
A.P.  Mr.  Burkholder  is  the  .A.P.’s 
senior  representative  in  length  of  serv¬ 
ice.  He  has  been  the  Eagle’s  managing 
editor  30  years. 

Speakers  were  David  Fernsler,  chief 
of  the  .A.P.  Pennsylvania  organization; 
Hawley  Quier,  general  manager  of  the 
Eagle,  and  Mr.  Burkholder.  There 
were  many  messages  of  congratulation 
received  including  letters  from  Kent 
Cooper,  A.P.  general  manager,  and 
Charles  R.  Long,  Chester  Times,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 


WINS  COPYRIGHT  SUIT 


Wilkes-Barre  Record  Victor  In  Case 
Involving  Advertising  Mats 

The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  last 
week  won  a  lawsuit  which  has  been  in 
court  more  than  eight  years,  which  is 
of  importance  to  every  newspaper  that 
uses  matrices  furnished  by  its  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  victory  was  in  the  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  sitting  at 
Philadelphia,  which  held  that  the  Record 
was  not  at  fault  for  the  unconscious 
and  unintentional  infringement  of  the 
copyright  law  by  publication  of  illustra¬ 
tions  from  matrices  which,  although 
copyrighted,  bore  no  copyright  notice. 
The  mats  were  furnished  by  an  adver¬ 
tiser  without  notice  to  the  paper  that 
they  were  copyrighted. 

The  decision  reversed  the  findings  of 
a  special  master  and  the  federal  court 
of  the  Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  previously  found  for  the  Standard 
■Advertising  Company. 


UTILITY  RATES  OPPOSED 

Connecticut  Editorial  Group  De¬ 
mands  That  Rates  Be  Reduced 

A  resolution  criticising  the  demand 
and  area  rate  system  of  the  Connecticut 
Light  &  Power  Co.  and  demanding  that 
rates  “should  be  substantially  reduced” 
was  adopted  Feb.  5  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Connecticut  Editorial 
.Association  in  New  Haven. 

A.  C.  Worley,  publisher  of  the  New 
Milford  Times,  was  elected  president 
to  succeed  Howard  W.  Palmer,  of  the 
Greenwich  Press.  Harold  W.‘  Bruce, 
of  the  Stafford  Springs  Press,  was 
elected  senior  vice-president  and  vice- 
president  for  Tolland  county. 

Vice-presidents  elected  from  other 
counties  were:  Fred  W.  Lyon,  Milford 
Press,  Clarkson  S.  Barnes,  Bristol 
Press,  Jerome  S.  Anderson,  3d,  Ston- 
ington  Mirror,  Howard  Cutler,  Darien 
Review',  Gordon  J.  Gale,  Windham 
County  Transcript,  Burr  E.  Stevens, 
Middletown  Press,  W.  R.  Grannen, 
Connecticut  Western  News. 


A.E.F.  PAPER’S  FUND  $482,032 

"Star*  and  Stripe*’’  Profit*  May  Be 
U*ed  for  Soldier*’  Entertainment 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washixotox,  D.  C.,  Feb.  6 — Moneys 
accumulated  by  newspapermen  who,  as 
members  of  the  .A.E.F.  published  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  France  during  the 
World  War,  is  likely  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  fund  to  provide  recreation 
and  comfort  for  U.  S.  soldiers  in  the 
event  of  future  conflict. 

Such  a  suggestion  was  made  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress¬ 
man  Edward  W.  Goss  of  Connecticut, 
and  met  instant  favor.  .As  a  result  it 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  appropriations  bill.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  fund  totals  $482,032.90, 
against  which  there  are  obligations  of 
$26,832.27,  while  other  funds  resulting 
from  wartime  activities  contribute  a 
total  of  $272,405. 
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MEMPHIS  DAILY  NOW 
IN  NEW  BUILDING 

CommercUl  Appeal  Hat  7  Timet 
More  Floor  Space  In  New  Home, 
With  Ample  Storage  and  Rail 
Trackage  Intide 

Stereotype  plates  were  hand-landled 
for  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  century 
for  the  first  edition  of  the  Memphis 
Comnu'rcial  Appeal  published  in  its 
new  plant  Monday.  Equipment  was 
in  place,  but  metal  could  not  be 
heated  in  time  for  the  first  edition, 
14  hours  after  the  last  edition  in  the 
old  plant  went  to  press. 

The  move  from  the  Court  Square 
plant  it  had  occupied  for  26  years 
was  made  smoothly  and  all  depart¬ 
ments  e.xcept  the  engraving  were  in 
operation  Monday.  Gloving  of  com¬ 
posing  room  equipment  was  begun 
early  Saturday  night  and  started  in 
earnest  after  the  city  edition  went  to 
press  at  11  p.  ni.,  three  hours  early 
to  allow  time  for  the  move. 

By  noon  Sunday  the  last  of  the  22 
linotypes  and  the  stereotype  metal 
pot  had  been  moved  to  the  Union 
avenue  plant,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  assembly  plant. 
The  engraving  department  was  in 
operation  Monday. 

One  press  unit  is  in  operation  at 
the  new  plant  and  one  is  operating 
at  the  old  while  the  other  two  units 
are  being  assembled  at  the  new  plant. 
The  first  unit  was  moved  several 
weeks  ago  and  had  been  in  use  at  the 
new  plant  for  two  weeks.  Presses  are 
on  the  first  floor,  mounted  on  inde¬ 
pendent  foundations  that  extend  six 
feet  below  the  sub-basement  floor. 

The  new  building,  with  seven  times 
the  floor  space  of  the  old,  has  rail¬ 
way  trackage  inside  it,  eliminating 
haulage  on  newsprint,  ink  and  other 
supplies.  Storage  space  for  100  cars 
of  newsprint  is  provided  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  an  electric  railway  operates 
over  the  storage  rooms  to  facilitate 
handling  paper.  Storage  is  provided 
for  one  car  of  ink. 

The  press  room  occupies  all  the 
first  floor  except  a  large  lobby  and 
business  offices  at  the  front.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  circulation  department,  mailing 
and  stuffing  equipment.  Papers  are 
carried  to  the  mailing  room  by  an 
elevator  and  ramps  that  lead  to  a 
covered  outside  loading  platform, 
convey  the  wrapped  bundlees  by  gravity 
to  the  trucks. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  editorial 
offices,  news  room,  publisher’s  offices, 
display  advertising  department,  car¬ 
toonists,  photographers  and  morgue. 
The  composing  room,  stereotype 
room,  engraving  department  are  on 
the  fourth  floor.  Fifth  floor  is  used 
for  files  and  storage.  Plates  are 
carried  to  the  press  room  from  the 
stereotype  room  by  special  elevator 
with  a  capacity  of  six  plates  per 
minute. 

The  building  is  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  concrete  and  glass  with 
brick  facing  and  required  compar¬ 
atively  little  remodeling  for  use  as 
a  newspaper  plant. 

_  The  Evening  Appeal  has  cut  edi¬ 
tions  from  five  to  three  daily  until 
two  presses  are  in  operation  at  the 
new  plant,  which  will  be  in  about 
three  weeks.  Plates  are  carried  the 
half  mile  to  the  old  plant  on  trucks 
and  papers  hauled  from  the  press  at 
the  old  plant  to  the  new  mailing 
room  the  same  way. 

PLANS  NEWSPAPER  DRIVE 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  8 — National  Carbon 
Company,  manufacturers  of  Everyready 
Ra)theon  radio  tubes,  announced  plans 
for  an  extensive  advertising  campaign, 
using  newspapers,  exclusively,  at  a 
mwting  of  disbributors,  dealers  and 
radio  service  men  here  last  night.  Plans 
call  for  the  use  of  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast  beginning  within  two 
weeks.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency  directing  the  National  Carbon 
Company's  radio  tube  advertising. 


WOULD  OUST  MCLEAN 

Co-Trustee  Wants  Ex-Publisher  of 
Washington  Post  to  Resign 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

VVashington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  8 — A  pe¬ 
tition  to  strip  from  Edward  B.  McLean, 
former  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post,  the  last  vestige  of  his  control  over 
the  paper  was  filed  this  week  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

McLean,  who  has  been  in  Paris  for 
some  time,  was  removed  last  year  as 
trustee  in  his  father’s  estate  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  Post.  Now  the  American  Se¬ 
curity  &  Trust  Company  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  co-trustee,  has  asked  the  court  that 
McLean  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  removed  from  his  remaining  trustee¬ 
ship. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  another 
asset  of  the  estate. 

The  trust  company’s  petition  said  the 
Post  company  is  indebted  to  its  banking 
department  to  the  extent  of  $165,000  on 
promissory  notes.  The  money  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  operating  expenses.  The 
bank  has  now  been  advised  to  stop  these 
advances. 

The  document  disclosed  that  efforts 
are  still  going  forward  to  sell  the 
Post. 


INDIANA  MEETINGS  FEB.  16-18 

Four  Groups  Will  Hold  Conventions 
In  Indianapolis 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  Feb.  6 — Four  Indiana 
organizations  are  cooperating  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  expected  to  draw  500 
Hoosier  newspaper  men  here  Feb.  16 
to  18. 

The  Indiana  Weekly  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial 
Association,  the  Indianapolis  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  and  the  journalism  department 
of  Indiana  university  will  merge  their 
annual  meetings,  and  will  be  joined  for 
the  first  time  by  the  advertising  group. 

Among  speakers  scheduled  to  appear 
are  Hector  Fuller  of  New  York,  Tom 
Wallace,  editor,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times;  Harry  Rutledge  and  Wright  A. 
Patterson  of  Chicago;  Prof.  J.  W. 
Piercy  of  Indiana  University,  Governor 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  and  several  Hoosier 
editors. 

REVIVES  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times  re¬ 
cently  began  publication  of  a  Sunday 
edition.  A  previous  Sunday  edition  was 
suspended  three  years  ago.  J.  Edwin 
Baker  is  general  manager  of  the  Times ; 
Vernon  L.  Smith,  editor;  and  Gene 
Gillespie  is  advertising  manager. 


10  PERCENT  WAGE  CUT 
IN  BALTIMORE 

Long  Negotiation*  End  With  Arbi¬ 
trator  Announcing  Decision — 
Brasheart  and  Chivers  Rep¬ 
resented  Newspapers 

An  agreement  on  newspaper 
printers’  wages  for  1933  was  reached 
in  Baltimore  Feb.  7  after  long  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Judge  Eli  Frank  as 
arbitrator. 

The  new  wage  scale  will  be  in¬ 
augurated  on  all  Baltimore  papers, 
whose  representatives  sat  on  the 
arbitration  board  with  members  of 
Baltimore  Typographical  Union  12. 

On  this  agreement  the  printers 
will  accept  a  cut  of  10  per  cent  in 
their  wage  scale  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  Jan.  1,  1929,  and  ex¬ 
pired  Dec.  31,  1932.  A.  D.  Brashears, 
Baltimore  Post,  and  A.  B.  Chivers, 
Baltimore  News,  for  the  publishers, 
and  .-Krthur  L.  Jackson  and  E.  S. 
Harris  for  the  printers,  agreed  to 
leave  decision  to  Judge  Frank. 

“The  wage  scale  became  effective 
Jan.  1,  1929,  and  therefore  reflects 
the  extraordinary  prosperity  then 
prevailing,”  the  arbiter  declared. 


Beautiful  Cape  Cod 

and  "klandsL!^!^ 


k  /here  in  the  wide  world  is 
/  there  a  land  more  blessed 
/  than  Cape  Cod  and  “The 
Islands,”  as  Nantucket  and 
y  y  Martha’s  Vineyard  are  famil- 
iarly  known? 

From  the  waters  come  abundance  of  fish,  includ¬ 
ing  shell-fish  unsurpassed  in  quantity  and  quality; 
small  farms  yield  food  for  ready  market  and  for  a 
large  poultry  and  canning  industry;  a  resort  popu¬ 
lation  of  many  thousands  in  season  adds  to  the 
income  and  wealth  of  this  section;  even  the  “bogs” 
yield  the  cranberry  in  quantity  and  of  finest 
quality. 

Here  50,000  persons  regu¬ 
larly  live,  many  the  direct 
descendants  of  those  who 
rocked  the  nation’s  cradle. 

Here  live  the  Mashpee 
Indians,  direct  descendants 
of  the  Wampanoags,  de¬ 
feated  nearby  in  King 
Philip’s  War  in  1676.  For 
the  charm  of  “The  Cape” 
has  held  captive  the  Indian 
as  it  has  all  others  who  fell 
under  its  spell. 

Even  the  Gulf  Stream  has 
seemed  to  conspire  with 

- nature  to  favor  Ihe 

iByP  I  Cape,”  for  year  by  year  it 

ijmf  I  has  come  closer  to  these 

J  shores  to  make  the  climate 

w  more  equable  and  serene. 


New  Bedford  is  the 
Gateway  to  Cape  Cod 
and  “The  Islands’’ 


^  The  Standard-Times,  Morn- 

/  Mercury  is  the  favorite 

paper  of  this  favored  peo- 
pl®‘  Seven  out  of  every 
^ ten  families  from  New 
Bedford  to  Provincetown, 
including  Cape  Cod,  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nan¬ 
tucket,  “The  Islands”  read  the  Standard-Times, 
Mercury.  In  Barnstable  Village,  county  seat  of 
Barnstable  County,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Cape  Cod, 

seven  out  of  every  eight  world  famous  a 
families  take  the  Stand-  ? 

ard-Times. 


WORLD  FAMOUS 
GAY  HEAD 
CUFFS 


Eighty-four  per  cent  of 
all  the  families  in  the 
203,566  territory  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts' 
FOURTH  market,  read 
the  Standard-Times, 
Mercury. 


Combined  /IP  /I  /i  1  Net 
Daily  45^44' 1  Paid 

A  Buy  at  14  cents — MUST  be  included  in  any 
Massachusetts  list. 


MORNING  MERCURY 

BASIL  BREWER,  Publisher 

“Covers  New  Bedford,  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket  Islands  like  a  friendly  blanket.” 
Representatives :  GILM  AN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHM AN 
Boston  Detroit 


San  Francisco 
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PRIZE  CONTEST  SUIT 
DECIDED  BY  COURT 

Second  Prize  Winner  Granted  Firct 
Prize  —  Charged  Publisher 
Violated  Rules  in  Favor 
of  Competitor 

By  Leslie  Childs 

In  Holt  V.  Wilson,  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals  of  Texas,  55  SAV.  (2d)^  580, 
the  appellant  as  publisher  of  the  Gatcs- 
■iille  (Tex.)  Messenger,  instituted  a 
subscription  contest.  The  first  prize 
was  an  automobile,  the  second  a  trip  to 
California  or  $200,  at  the  option  of  the 
winner;  and  other  prizes  of  less  value 
were  also  offered. 

Under  the  rules,  the  contest  was  di¬ 
vided  into  three  periods.  The  first  lasted 
three  and  a  half  weeks,  the  second  two 
weeks,  and  the  third  one  week.  The 
value  of  the  subscriptions  in  votes  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  period  in  which  they 
were  turned  in ;  those  in  the  first  period 
having  the  greatest  value,  those  in  the 
second  coming  next  followed  by  those  in 
the  third  period  in  respect  to  value. 
Each  period  ended  with  a  calendar  week, 
with  the  end  of  the  second  period  closing 
at  12  o’clock  midnight.  Oct.  10._  It 
was  further  provided  that  the  decision 
of  the  management  in  awarding  credits 
should  be  final  should  any  question 
arise. 

Appellee  entered  the  contest  and  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  which  she 
refused  to  accept  on  the  ground  that  the 
appellant  had  violated  the  rules  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  subscriptions  of  ^e  first 
prize  winner  for  the  second  period  after 
12  o’clock  midnight  on  Oct.  10.  Appel¬ 
lee  contending  that  had  the  rules  been 
observed  these  subscriptions  would  have 
been  credited  to  the  third  period,  making 
them  of  much  less  value  in  votes,  and 
that  appellee’s  credits  would  then  have 
entitled  her  to  the  first  prize.  Appellee 
thereupon  sued  for  the  value  of  the  first 
prize,  $717. 

The  evidence  as  to  whether  the  first 
prize  winner’s  second  period  subscrip¬ 
tions  had  been  received  in  violation  of 
the  rules  was  in  conflict.  A  jury,  how¬ 
ever,  found  for  appellee  and  judgment 
in  her  favor  for  $(M2.58  followed,  _  the 
value  of  the  first  prize  less  commissions 
received  during  the  contest.  On  appeal, 
the  higher  court  in  holding  appellant 
bound  by  the  rules,  in  part,  said; 

"The  rules  and  requirements  of  the 
contest  were  in  writing  or  print,  and 
couched  in  language  chosen  by  appellant, 
or  by  his  representative,*  *  *.  When 
appellee  acted  thereon  by  entering  the 
contest  and  complying  with  the  pre¬ 
scribed  requirements,  a  contract  arose 
between  her  and  appellant,  which  was 
in  legal  effect  a  written  one.  *  *  *” 

The  appellant,  among  other  things, 
contended  that  appellee  should  not  re¬ 
cover  because  she  was  bound  by  the  rule 
making  the  management’s  decision  in 
placing  credits  final.  In  denying  this 
contention,  and  in  affirming  the  judg¬ 
ment,  the  court  reasoned:  _  _  _ 

"The  rules  did  contain  said  provision, 
and  appellee  testified  she  had  agreed 
to  abide  thereby.  The  effect  of  the 
provision  so  quoted  was  to  attempt  to 
invest  appellant,  acting  through  his 
agent  or  representative,  *  *  *,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  campaign,  with  final  and 
conclusive  authority  to  determine  all 
questions,  both  of  fact  and  law,  which 
might  arise  during  the  progress  of  the 
contest,  and  to  deny  contestants  access 
to  the  courts  to  establish  and  enforce 
their  rights.  Such  provision  was  there¬ 
fore  invalid,  and  cannot  be  interposed 
in  bar  of  appellee’s  demands.  The  judg¬ 
ment  is  affirmed." 

Circalation  Club  Started 

Newspaper  carrier  boys  of  the  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum  who  turn  in  five  new 
orders  and  obtain  three  new  readers 
every  month  are  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Circulation  Managers’  Club. 
Special  programs  are  arranged  each 
month  for  this  group.  Thirty-eight 
boys  qualified  in  January. 


MILITARY  EDITION  ISSUED 

900  Inches  of  Advertising  Sold  by 

Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Members 

military  edition  of  the  Crookston 
(Minn.)  Daily  Times  was  published 
jan.  30  by  the  Minnesota  State  Cham- 
jiionsbip  American  Legion  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  with  approximately  100 
adverti.sements  including  practically 
every  business  house  in  the  city. 

.Advertisements  were  drawn  up  car¬ 
rying  out  the  military  motif  with  key 
lines  of  “Forward  March,”  “At  EUise,” 
"Route  March,”  “.Attention"  used 
throughout.  A  staff  of  31  women  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
augmented  the  regular  staff  in  writing 
stories  covering  the  city  “beats”  and 
writing  feature  stories. 

Plans  for  the  special  edition  were 
outlined  in  advance  in  order  that  the 
Legion  .Auxiliary  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  could  draw  up  appropriate  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  to  give  out  assignments 
to  their  members. 

Much  American  Legion  news  was 
given  prominence,  but  the  regular  daily 
news  events  and  Associated  Press  wire 
material  was  printed. 

The  special  issue  contained  more  than 
900  column  inches  of  advertising — all 
local — and  ran  14  pages.  Five  hundred 
extra  copies  were  printed.  D.  A.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  is  publisher  and  R.  A.  Broad, 
managing  editor. 


Quilt  Making  Contest 

The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  is 
conducting  a  quilt  making  contest  which 
started  Jan.  2  and  will  close  April  15 
with  entrance  date  closing  on  Feb.  28. 
Four  cash  prizes  totaling  $100  will  be 
awarded.  Material  with  which  the 
quilts  are  made  must  be  purchased  from 
a  store  w'hich  advertises  with  the  daily 
and  must  be  hand  sewn  or  made  on  a 
sewing  machine  at  home.  Quilts  en¬ 
tered  in  the  contest  will  be  displayed 
and  contributors  will  be  permitted  to 
sell  their  products. 


Published  Spanish  Section 

In  honor  of  the  Intersectional  Rotary 
meeting  in  St.  Petersburg  at  which  the 
honor  guests  were  40  prominent  Cuban 
Rotarians.  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  re-plated  the  first  page  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  edition  Feb.  2  in  Spanish  after  the 
edition  was  off  the  press.  The  copy  was 
written  in  the  Times  editorial  rooms 
and  shipped  to  a  Cuban  print  shop  in 
Ybor  (iity  where  it  was  set  up  in 
Spanish.  C.  C.  Carr  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  and  M.  D.  Ulrich, 
circulation  manager. 


Mark  Bohen  to  Albany 

Mark  D.  Bohen,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Omaha  Bee-News, 
has  been  transferred  to  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  Hearst  newspaper  officials  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 


Adds  Magazine  Section 

The  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey 

Observer,  added  a  16- page  magazine 
section  as  a  regular  Saturday  feature, 
starting  Feb.  11.  Harry  Kelly  is  circ¬ 
ulation  manager. 


Lux  Succeeds  Klingman 

Theodore  Lux  has  succeeded  Charles 
Klingman  as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  Feb.  1. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  this  yrest  Stste  you  must 
use  the  lesders; 

ITHE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
m  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 
National  Beu>e»entativet 
New  Tork  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


RAISING  FUND  FOR  SCHOOLS 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
is  conducting  a  campaign  to  raise 
$11. 000  to  keep  open  Rochester’s  public 
night  schools,  following  the  withdrawal 
of  the  appropriation  by  the  city.  The 
daily  is  raising  the  fund  through  public 
contribution  and  a  necktie  campaign.  A 
local  manufacturer  is  purchasing 
200,000  worn  neckties  for  a  cent  each, 
and  will  destroy  each  tie  he  purchases 
to  stimulate  the  tie  market. 


Bureau  Exposes  Chain  Selling 

Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau  has 
issued  a  warning  that  more  than  20 
concerns  are  selling  billfolds,  fountain 
pens,  cigars,  hosiery,  lingerie,  pocket 
lighters,  soft  drinks  and  tickets  to  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  by  chain,  or 
friend-to- friend  method.  Postal  au¬ 
thorities  have  barred  matter  relating  to 
such  schemes  from  the  mails  on  the 
ground  that  they  contain  the  elements 
of  a  lottery. 


S.  D.  Witherell  Honored 


ACCEPTING  GRAIN  FOR  “SUBS’* 

George  W.  Wilkinson,  editor  of  the  ' 
.Worth  Baltimore  (O.)  Weekly  Beacon,  •* 
is  making  a  special  offer  to  farmers. 

He  will  accept  grain  and  seed  at  dou¬ 
ble  the  market  price  for  subscriptions.  I 
The  farmer  will  deliver  the  grain  to  the  I 

elevator,  where  a  transfer  slip  will  be  j  J 
issued  to  the  editor.  ' 


Aiding  Home  Talent  Revue 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram  News 
is  cooperating  with  the  Capitol  Theatre 
of  that  city  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Lynn  Music  Box  Review,  starring  local 
talent.  A  coupon  contest  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  that  paper  will  determine  the 
most  popular  act. 

Children  View  New  Plant 

More  than  18,000  school  children  and 
their  parents  from  the  three  cities  of 
Greater  Cincinnati  visited  the  new  { 
Times-Star  plant  last  week.  The  build-  I 
ing  was  thrown  open  for  inspection  • 
and  guides  escorted  the  visitors  through  ^ 
the  structure. 


Fifty-four  members  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Toledo  Blade  gave  a 
surprise  dinner  last  week  in  the 
Maumee  River  Yacht  Club  honoring 
S.  D.  Witherell,  county  circulation 
manager,  who  has  completed  25  years 
of  service  in  the  department.  Frank 
S.  Newell,  circulation  director  of  the 
Blade,  on  behalf  of  the  staff,  presented 
a  wrist  watch  to  Mr.  Witherell. 


Carriers  Theatre’s  Guests 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  route 
carriers  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
Nnvs  were  recent  guests  of  Garry 
Voorman,  manager,  Montauk  Theatre, 
Passaic,  where  they  saw  “20,000  Years 
in  Sing  Sing.”  The  carriers  first  met 
at  the  newspaper  office  where  they  were 
addressed  by  Jere  Healy,  circulation 
manager. 


460  Enter  Boxing  Contest 

With  more  than  460  entrants  en¬ 
rolled,  the  1933  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  Golden  Gloves  amateur  boxing 
tournament  was  held  three  nights,  start¬ 
ing  Feb.  1  in  the  Grand  Rapids  civic 
auditorium.  The  tournament  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Furniture  (Tity 
Post,  American  Legion,  as  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  tournament. 


“Tips”  From  Police  Barred 

Revival  of  the  news-tip  system  by 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  this 
week  was  met  by  an  order  of  the  police 
chief  against  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  giving  any  tips.  The  Times- 
Union  is  paying  $25  weekly  as  prizes: 
First,  $10;  second,  $5;  and  10  of  $1 
each. 


Indianapolis  Cooking  School 

The  Indianapolis  Times  will  conduct 
on  Feb.  21-23  its  second  annual  House¬ 
keeping  Institute  and  Cooking  School 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Dorothv 
Ayres  Loudon.  The  Institute  will 
again  be  held  at  the  English  Theatre. 


Simpkins  Returns  to  Work 

Edwin  J.  Simpkins,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Herald, 
has  resumed  his  duties  after  being  away 
from  his  desk  for  seven  months  due  to 

sickness.  _ 

Adds  Poultry  Department 

The  Boston  Herald  has  added  a  New 
England-wide  poultry  department  edited 
by  Maurice  F.  Delano.  Submission  of 
questions  by  readers  is  solicited. 

Carrier  Hold-Up  Victim 

Robert  Hanna,  18,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon-Journal  carrier  boy,  was 
held  up  by  a  negro  while  on  his  delivery 
route  Feb.  2  and  robbed  of  $1.50. 

Conducted  Cooking  School 

A  cooking  school  was  conducted 
Feb.  6-7-8  by  the  Tazewell  County  Re¬ 
porter  at  Washington,  Ill.  Paul  R. 
Goddard  is  publisher. 


Reduce  Costly  ^ 
Hand  Spacing  j 

'  Line  Composing  Machine 
< - — ^with  the  NEW 

INTERTYPE  ' 
SPACEBAND 

This  New  Intertype  "Ideal” 
spaceband  saves  the  time 
now  spent  dropping  extra 
spaces.  Its  thickness  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  regular  news 
machine  band,  yet  it  has  a 
21  per  cent  greater  expansion 
than  the  regular  thick  band. 

It  costs  too  much  to  use  the 
old-fashioned  spacebands. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Morley  Mats 

save  time 

They  save  time  because  they  scorch  faster  and  require  less 
packing  than  ordinary  mats. 

For  excellent  printing  of  type  and  halftones,  and  for 
economy,  use  Morley  Mats.  They  are  dependable  in 
every  way. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

Makers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Payroll  for  Construction  of  the  New 
PENNSYLVANIA  State  Highway  System 
Benefits  More  than  250,000  People  — 


Pennsylvania  has  become  the  greatest  “transportation  state”  in  the 
Union  within  the  past  two  years,  from  the  standpoint  of  highway 
mileage  under  control  of  state  authority  and  maintained  by  High¬ 
way  Department. 

In  two  years  the  amount  of  mileage  comprising  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  System  has  leaped  from  13,640  miles  to  34,145  miles  .  .  . 
according  to  statements  made  in  a  message  to  the  General  Assembly 
by  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot. 


The  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  had  55,000  men  employed 
in  this  work  near  the  end  of 
1932,  a  distribution  of  wages  in 
which  more  than  250,000  per¬ 
sons  shared  the  benefit. 

This  large  single  group  of  wage 
earners  is  paid  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  Governor,  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  latter,  states  in  the 
same  message  .  .  .  that  “the 
financial  condition  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  is  not  in  question. 
Beyond  cavil  it  is  sound”. 

His  Excellency  also  could  have 
applied  this  definition  to  the 
Commonwealth’s  general  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  in  industry, 
commerce  and  trade  .  .  .  upon 
which  depend  the  more  than 
4,000,000  workers  included  in 


the  Commonwealth’s  10,000,000 
population. 

A  large  section  of  this  far 
reaching  consumers’  market  is 
included  in  the  local  territories 
represented  by  the  21  leading 
newspapers  named  here.  The 
17  important  Keystone  cities  in 
which  they  are  published  are 
located  throughout  the  state, 
being  truly  “key  cities”  in  the 
most  profitable  sense  of  the 
word. 

Get  in  touch  with  these  papers 
NOW.  National  advertisers 
who  expect  to  score  the  greatest 
mass  sales  in  the  above  named 
zones  during  1933  will  include 
this  group  of  papers  in  their  lin¬ 
age  appropriation.  Without 
question  ...  it  is  the  “logical 
list”. 
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UR  OVN  VORl£> 

or  Letters 


Newspapermen  and  students 

who  are  more  or  less  mystitied  by 
the  mechanics  of  the  trade,  merely  dish¬ 
ing  up  editorial  and  advertising  copy  to 
take  a  blind  course  through  the  compos¬ 
ing,  engraving,  sterotyping  and  press 
departments,  may  be  interested  in  a  book 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Victor 
R.  Portmann,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism.  University  of  Kentucky. 
"Manual  of  Typography,”  he  titled  it, 
addressing  college  journalism  students 
and  young  newspaper  workers,  who 
have  limited  opportunity  in  metropolitan 
offices  to  study  types  and  printing  proc¬ 
esses. 

Mr.  Portmahn  brought  out  this  work 
in  lithograph  reproduction  of  type-writ¬ 
ten  i)ages.  It  should  be  printed.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  difficult  to  read,  be¬ 
cause  of  single  spacing  and  a  very  long 
line.  Young  men  with  good  sight 
probably  will  not  mind. 

The  “stuff”  is  there.  Mr.  Portmann 
knows  type  and  mechanical  processes. 
His  criticisms  are  clever  and  explana¬ 
tions  clear.  From  this  manual  any  stu¬ 
dent  ought  to  get,  in  a  few  hours  close 
reading,  definite  opinions  concerning  the 
principiles  of  good  printing  and  some 
appreciation  of  the  various  type  faces 
and  their  uses.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  book  would  prepare  the  average 
smart  student  for  desk  work  or  for 
competent  advertisement  writing.  As 
Mr.  Portmann  remarks :  “Too  many 
men  today,  working  in  the  editorial  di¬ 
vision  of  a  newspaper,  know  little,  or 
nothing,  about  type  or  printing.”  This 
has  lead  to  many  mistakes  .  .  .  and 
consequent  loss  of  labor  and  publisher 
funds  in  the  mechanical  department, 
where  poor  editing  must  finally  be  cor¬ 
rected.  One  who  aspires  to  responsible 
position  in  a  newspaper  office  should 
know  all  the  methods  of  printing,  fa¬ 
miliarize  himself  with  type  faces  and 
all  the  materials  used  in  the  printing 
office,  how  to  measure  type  and  calcu¬ 
late  space  and  cost,  should  be  able  to 
make-up,  read  proof  as  well  as  copy 
and  speak  in  the  terms  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department.  He  should  have  some 

knowledge  of  materials,  engraving, 

stereotyping  and  press  work.  This  book 
leads  the  reader  down  that  interesting 
road. — M.  E.  P. 

*  *  « 

WHEN  a  publisher  asked  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  to  write  his  remi¬ 
niscences  he  said  “Willie  Blackwood 
must  help  me;  I  can  sell  tea  and  bacon 
and  compete  in  yacht  races,  but  I  am 
not  what  could  be  called  an  expert 

writer.”  .\nd,  even  with  William  Black¬ 
wood’s  aid,  Lipton’s  .Autobiography 
(Duffield  &  Green)  is  not  very  expert 
writing,  either  as  a  memoir  or  as  a 
study  of  the  business  methods  of  a  re¬ 
markable  merchant,  who  discovered  for 
himself  the  formula  of  chain  store  sell¬ 
ing  and  who  went  pretty  far  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  vertical  integration,  having 
his  own  printing  plant  (which  put  out 
labels  in  20  languages),  his  own  pack¬ 
ing  plant  in  Chicago,  and  his  own  tea 
plantation  in  Ceylon.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  his  motto  was  “Cash  down,  no 
credit.”  .Almost  from  the  start  he  “dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  services  of  the  middle¬ 
man.”  .And  many  other  points  could 
be  developed  by  a  trained  writer  for  the 
•American  business  press,  if  he  had  been 
writing  this  autobiography. 

Lipton's  character  and  ability,  also, 
are  only  hinted  at.  You  get  some  clue 
to  the  part  that  Irish  blood  and  Scotch 
environment  played  in  forming  him 
from  some  of  the  anecdotes  of  his 
youth.  Behind  the  Glasgow  counter  he 
made  it  his  business  to  studv  the  many 
dialects  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  “so 
that  immediately  I  detected  where  a 
customer  was  bom  I  could  replv  in  his 
or  her  tongue.  Each  thought  that 
Thomas  Lipton  came  from  his  home 
town  and  spread  the  news.”  (The 
American  business-minded  biographer 


would  have  made  that  the  te.\t  for  a 
seriiK)!!  on  addressing  the  market  in  its 
own  phraseology  ! )  When  he  was  still 
a  child  he  asked  his  father  who  kept  a 
wee  provision  shop  in  Glasgow,  "Why 
don't  you  let  mother  serve  the  eggs? 
Her  hands  are  smaller  and  the  eggs 
would  look  much  bigger  in  her  hands 
than  in  yours.”  On  the  Glasgow  docks 
he  learned  geography  asking  sailors 
“Where  has  your  ship  come  from?” 
When  he  was  15  he  came  to  America 
and  worked  on  tobacco  plantations  in 
Virginia  and  in  a  grocery  store  in  New 
York  where  "the  wares  might  not  be 
any  better,  but  they  were  shown  to 
fuller  advantage”  than  in  Glasgow.  On 
his  21st  birthday  he  set  up  in  business 
for  himself  in  Glasgow,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  attracted  attention  by  advertising. 
Most  of  it  was  stunt  advertising.  Thin 
sandwich  men  labeled  “Going  to  Lipton’s” 
and  fat,  cheerful  women  with  baskets 
marked  “Coming  from  Lipton’s.”  Trick 
mirrors  to  make  those  coming  into  the 
shop  look  thin,  those  going  out  look 
plump.  And  other  variations  of  before 
and  after.  Mammoth  cheeses  towed 
through  the  streets  by  elephants  and 
advertised  as  containing  gold  sovereigns. 
When  police  said  this  was  a  lottery,  the 
follow-up  told  the  public  that  the  gold 
must  be  brought  back  to  the  store.  But 
not  all  mere  stunt,  for  he  had  decided 
that  "the  best  ideas  behind  succesful 
advertising  must  be  those  with  a  smile 
in  them”  and  he  bought  the  whole  time 
of  Willie  Lockhart,  a  Scotch  cartoon¬ 
ist,  who  sculptured  butter  in  the  shops 
and  made  drawings  of  orphan  pigs 
that  wanted  to  go  to  Lipton’s,  and 
political  and  topical  cartoons.  He  used 
different  promotion  methods  in  different 
towns  of  Great  Britain.  Tea  was  an 
afterthought.  He  sold  it  cheai)er,  he 
packaged  it  in  1  lb..  J  lb.,  and  I  lb. 
packets.  He  tested  the  drinking  water 
of  different  cities  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  and  even  on  the  Continent  so  that 
he  could  offer  suitable  blends  in  each 
locality.  .And  he  saw  a  great  unde¬ 
veloped  tea  market  in  the  United  States. 
He  sold  his  South  Omaha  plant  because 
the  Nebraska  hogs  were  too  fat  for  the 
British  market. — .And  if  you  don’t  want 
to  dig  for  business  fundamentals,  you 
will  find  stories  of  Lord  Dewar  and 
Harry  Lauder  and  even  King  Edward; 
and  very  tall  tales  of  Lipton’s  meeting 
President  Hayes  and  outwitting  confi¬ 
dence  men  and  hiring  a  special  train 
and  not  paying  for  it.  He  was  always 
good  copv. — R.W. 

*  *  • 

“OTORY,”  a  short  storj’  magazine 
^  founded  in  Vienna  in  1931  by  two 
News  York  newspaper  correspondents. 
Whit  Burnett  and  Martha  Foley,  who 
covered  Central  Europe  and  the  Bal¬ 
kans  for  the  .V«t’  York  .’suit  and  the 
Consolidated  Press,  has  been  imiK)rted 
from  Europe  to  New  York. 

Whit  Burnett,  a  native  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  has  worked  on  the  .Vcrc  York 
Times  and  .Associated  Press.  He  was 
city  editor  of  the  Paris  Herald.  Miss 
Foley  was  on  the  staffs  of  the  Xesi' 
York  Daily  Xetvs  and  the  Daily  Mirror. 
In  Europe  she  was  on  the  rewrite  staff 
of  the  Paris  Herald  and  worked  for 
the  Universal  Service  and  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press  in  Vienna. 

The  first  .American  issue  of  Story  will 
appear  March  1. 

*  «  * 

“^"T^HLS  Cleveland  of  Ours"  is  the 
1.  title  of  a  set  of  four  large  volumes 
just  issued  bv  Wilfred  Henry  .Alburn 
and  Mirian  Russell  .Alburn,  his  wife. 
The  work  is  prf)bably  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  the  city  of  Cleveland 
published.  .All  four  volumes  are  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Elbert  H.  Raker, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Cleirlaiifl 
Plain  Dealer,  was  one  of  the  editorial 
advisors  in  the  preparation  of  the 
hooks.  Alburn  was  formerly  with  the 
Plain  Dealer. 


NEVADA  PRESS  ELECTS 

Claude  Smith  of  Fallon  Standard 
Named  President  at  Reno 

Claude  Smith,  publisher,  Fallon 
Standard,  was  elected  president  and 
Leigh  Sanford,  publisher,  Keno  Gazette, 
was  named  vice-president  of  the  Nev¬ 
ada  State  Press  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  at  Reno  recently. 
All-day  sessions  were  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada. 

The  convention  was  held  despite  a 
14-inch  snow  storm  which  resulted  in  a 
3-day  power  failure.  Reno  turned  to 
candlelight  during  the  storm.  The  Reno 
Gazette  was  forced  to  omit  publication 
for  a  day  and  the  Nevada  State  Journal 
of  Reno  printed  a  four-page  paper  by 
obtaining  a  portable  electric  generator. 

Speakers  were  John  Long,  manager, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  who  spoke  on  “The  New  Deal 
for  Newspapers”  and  Ed  Wilder,  San 
Francisco  office  manager,  C.N.P.A., 
whose  topic  was  "Meeting  Business 
Conditions  Through  Cooperation.” 

Several  publishers  expressed  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  proposal  that  the  Nevada  state 
printing  plant  be  abolished  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  economy  and  that  printing  be 
“farmed  out”  on  an  equal  basis  to  news¬ 
paper  plants  of  the  state. 

PRESS  CLUB  REPORTS 

The  National  Press  Club,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  during  1932  weathered  the 
financial  storm  in  surprisingly  good  con¬ 
dition,  with  a  total  loss  of  but  79  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  classes,  or  about  4  per  cent, 
and  with  a  financial  balance  in  its  favor 
on  Dec.  31,  1932,  of  about  $3,200  more 
than  on  the  same  date  the  previous  year. 
The  club’s  unencumbered  treasury  bal¬ 
ance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  $36,148.  compared  with  $32,875  on 
Dec.  31,  1931,  an  increase  of  $3,273. 
The  club’s  restaurant  sales  fell  to 
$56,9()0  in  1932  as  compared  with  $73,- 
930  in  1931,  yet  in  spite  of  this  loss  of 
nearly  $17,()0()  in  volume  of  sales  close 
supervision  by  the  House  Committee 
held  the  loss  to  within  $1,040  of  the  loss 
in  1931. 

RATE  CUT  ACCEPTED 

Acting  in  the  interest  of  government 
economy,  the  Legal  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association 
meeting  Feb.  3  at  Little  Rock  accepted 
the  bill  by  which  the  scale  of  fees  for 
legal  nrinting  will  be  reduced.  Should 
the  bill  be  adopted,  the  rate  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  delinquent  tax  notices  will  be 
reduced  from  5()  to  25  cents  per  tract, 
except  that  newspapers  having  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  5,(KK)  may  charge  40 
cents.  The  rate  per  square  on  other 
legal  publications  should  be  reduced 
from  $1.50  to  $1.  Curtis  Hurley,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Morrilton  Democrat,  presided  as 
committee  chairman. 

NEW  DAILY  IN  COLUSA 

Establishment  of  the  Colusa  (Cal.) 
Daily  Times  is  announced  by  A.  (j. 
Zumwalt,  publisher.  Starr  Baldwin  is 
advertising  manager  and  E.  E.  Winters, 
business  manager. 


PRINTED  TAX  SALE  LIST 

The  Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder,  which 
has  the  contract  for  printing  the  descrip.  ' 
tion  of  lands  offered  for  sale  in  (iil. 
houn  county  this  spring  for  tax  delin¬ 
quency,  in  its  edition  of  Jan.  30  pub- 
lished  the  list  with  complete  descriptions 
despite  Auditor  General  John  K.  Stack’s 
announcement  that  newspapers  would 
be  paid  this  year  only  for  printing  the 
brief  court  order  and  petition  for  sale. 
The  copy  of  the  Recorder  received  at 
the  courthouse  in  Marshall  for  filing 
contained  a  notation  which  stated  in 
substance,  “We  have  obeyed  the  law  and 
fulfilled  our  contract.”  Walter  S.  Ken-  ' 
nedy  is  publisher.  Hearing  on  a  suit  ^ 
brought  by  publishers  to  nullify  Stack’s  ’ 
order  was  postponed  early  this  week  to  ’ 
Feb.  10.  - 

WESTLICHE  POST  SOLD  f 

Control  of  the  Westliche  Post,  Ger¬ 
man-language  daily  published  at  St. 
Louis,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
employes.  Sale  of  the  control  by  Oscar 
E.  Buder,  formerly  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  was  announced 
Feb.  1.  New  officers  are  Dr.  Otto 
Sendler,  president;  Edmund  ^Iorotini, 
vice-president,  and  Arthur  E.  Seib! 
secretary-treasurer.  The  paper  has 
about  50  employes  all  of  whom  will  be 
invited  to  participate  in  stock  owner¬ 
ship.  The  newspaper  is  57  years  old. 
Carl  Schurz  was  at  one  time  part  owner  > 
of  the  paper  and  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer 
did  his  first  journalism  work  on  its  staff. 

N.  J.  WEEKLIES  MERGE 

The  Freehold  (N.  J.)  Transcript 
recently  acquired  the  Monmouth  In¬ 
quirer,  Freehold,  and  the  two  weeklies 
were  merged  with  the  issue  of  Feb.  3. 
Miss  Emma  Florence  Beach  was  the 
former  owner  of  the  Inquirer,  which 
was  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Monmouth 
county.  Alexander  L.  Moreau  is  editor 
and  owner  of  the  combined  newspaper, 
and  Adrian  E.  Moreau  is  business 
manager.  | 


As  Useful  as  the  Dictionary  ^ 

to  Editors,  Reporters,  Re-Write  Men.  I 
Special  and  Feature  Writers 

Oxford  Companion  to 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  j 

Sir  Paul  Harvey  I 

Just  published.  A  reference  book  that  I 

will  readily  make  itself  indispensable  to 
everyone  who  writes.  It  presents  concise, 
up-to-date,  authoritative  facts  about 
authors'  biog-raphies.  pen  names  and  nick¬ 
names.  outlines  of  famous  works,  plots 
of  novels  and  plays,  descriptions  of  char¬ 
acters  in  fiction,  places  in  literature, 
dates  of  publication,  famous  phrases, 
popular  allusions,  mythological  charac¬ 
ters.  etc.,  going  hack  a  thousand  years 
in  English  literature.  80(1  pages  fully 
indexed.  Bound  in  durable  re-inforced 
buckram.  Price  $4.50. 

(No  review  copies  available.! 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  i 

114  FIFTH  AVEXFE,  NEW  YORK 


1  SPEEDY  CERTIFIEDS 


Time  it  the  essence  of  newspaper  production  for  there  it  nothing 
to  old  as  yesterday's  newt. 

Test  after  test  under  actual  working  conditions  has  shown  conclusively 
that  Certifieds  are  the  speed  mab  —  the  fattest  scorching  matt  on  the 
market  and  the  surest  in  casting.  Starters  in  3  to  5  minutes  typifies 
Certified  performance  in  many  a  foundry. 

If  time  is  vital  in  the  production  of  your  newspaper  you  will  appreciate 
the  speedy  Certified. 

Why  not  put  them  to  the  test  now  under  your  own  working  con¬ 
ditions? 


I 


Certififd  Dry  Mat  Corporation' 

310  Mnri  i son  Avenue  -  New  Vr>r!'..  N.'/. 

run  IiUTN'DAhl  r  'iTrRrOTYtMNG- USr  OsiHTIMl  !  r-'  ’  '  : 


S.  total  poptildtion,  itij 
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this  Spring  l-r^^ 
w  England,  takes  a 
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Thousands  of  Tons  in  Food  Brands  Imported  Into 


NEW  ENGLAND 

for  Spring  Consumption 


Linage  in  them  not  only  influences  but  most  thoroughly  sells  the 
New  England  mass  market,  through  publication,  these  39  key  cities. 


ralleled  oppor- 
ifit  ijil  this  territory. 


.  as  the  coun- 
^oehold  on  recovery. 

The  natiStlaJ  food  purveyor  with  an  acceptable  article,  will 
recognize  New  England  as  his  great  logical  market,  after  study¬ 
ing  facts. 

One  of  the  largest  factors  in  these  New  England  market  facts  — 
is  the  contact  part  played  by  the  52  New  England  dailies  listed  here. 


New  England  cannot  feed  itself — as  national  food  and  foodstuff 
merchandisers  know  to  the  tunes  of  millions  in  profits  annually. 

England  market  presents  one  of  the  greatest  outlets  for 
ds  of  all  kinds,  offered  by  any  regional  market. 


compact  population  of  more  than 

pef-Cfijjt  of  the  U.  S.  area. 


over  6^2  per 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  PopuUtloa 


ttAttleboro  Sun  . 

**Bo«ton  Eve.  American . 

**Boeton  Sunday  Advertiser . 

**Boaton  Globe. . 

**Boston  Transcript . 

**Boston  Post . 

**Boston  Post . 

ttBrockton  Enterprise . 

**Fltchburi  Sentinel . 


3,852,354 

Clrcu* 

lation 

5,848 

244,934 

417.442 
274,475 

34,244 

358,154 

344.442 
24,422 
11,327 
15,482 
14,449 
25,948 
17,184 
14,478 


••Haverhill  Gasette  . (E)  15,482 

ttHolyoke  Transcript  8c  Telegram  .  (E)  14,449 

••Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune .  (M8tE)  25,948 

••Lynn  Item . (E)  17,184 

••Lowell  Courler*Cltlsen  and  Eve.  Leader  (M8cE)  14,478 

••New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 

Mercury  .  (M&E)  45,441 

••New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S)  24,947 

••North  Adams  Transcript .  (E)  14,154 

••Pittsfield  Eagle .  (E)  19,314 

••Salem  News .  (E)  24,422 

••Taunton  Gazette  . (E)  8,447 

••Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 

Gasette .  (M8tE)  144,848 

••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram .  (S)  54,272 

CONNECTICUT  —  Population  1.384,431 

••Bridgeport  Post  Telegram .  (M8c£)  41,424 

••Bridgeport  Post .  (S)  21,723 

••Hartford  Courant .  (M)  34,958 

••Hartford  Courant .  (S)  57,248 

ttHartford  Times  .  (E)  58,458 

ttMIddletown  Press .  (E)  8,349 

Naugatuck  News  .  (E)  5,528 

••New  Britain  Herald  .  (E)  13,549 

ttNew  Haven  Register .  (E8cS)  44,151 


.131  .131 

.48  .48 

.14  .14 

.15  .15 

.15  .15 

.455  .435 
.435  .435 

.48  .47 

.14  .15 


CONNEC'TICUT  Clontlnued 


••New  London  Day .  (E)  14.434 

••Norwalk  Hour .  (E)  7,429 

••Stamford  Advocate .  (E)  11,744 

••Waterbury  Republican  8c  American  (MRE)  26,443 

••Waterbury  Republican  &  American. .  (E&S)  31,439 

MAINE  —  Population  768,414 

ttBangor  News  . .  (M)  24.449 

••Portland  Press-Herald  Espress,  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram .  (M8cE)  61,582 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ^  Population  443,483 

••Concord  Monitor-Patriot .  (E)  4,783 

ttKeene  Sentinel .  (E)  4,153 

••Manchester  Union-Leader .  (M8tE)  33,285 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Population  444,397 

ttPawtucket  Times .  (E)  28,958 

ttProvidence  Bulletin .  (E)  87,877 

ttProvidence  Journal .  (M)  43,318 

ttProvidence  Journal .  (S)  89,534 

ttProvidence  News-Tribune .  (E)  29,447 

••Westerly  Sun .  (E8fcS)  5,158 

tfWoonsocket  Call .  (E)  15,389 

VERMONT  ~  Population  352,428 
••Barre Times.  .  .  (E)  4,494 


••Barre Times.. . . . 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer . 

••Burlington  Free  Press. . . . 
ttRutland  Herald . 


.06  .05 

.045  .445 

.465  .455 

.49  .09 


.45  .43 

.434  .425 
.15  .12 


.24  .27  (B) 

.12  .27  (B) 

.24  .24 

.14  .14 


.44  .43 

.435  .42 
.445  .445 
.44  .44 


(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 
••A.B.C.  Publishers*  Statement  Oct.  1,  1932. 
ttGovernment  Statement  Oct.  1,  1932. 


diaraetar  (ahadlng)  added  bF  the  use  of  **8hadlng  Sheeta"  manofaetured  by  Bourses  Rervlee,  Ine.,  17A  fith  .4ve.,  New  York  City  nslng  Dealgn  No.  119. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

ROVER’S  WAYS  MAKE 
COPY  UNWELCOME 

But  Substitute  Advertisement  for 
Reindeer  Meat  Dog  Food  Brings 
Flood  of  Coupons  Asking  for 
Proofs  of  Rejected  Copy 


It  may  have  been  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day  for  Rover,  but  not  for  Bronson 
West,  associated  with  the  Greve  Adver- 


Censored  copy  (left)  and  the  copy 
which  replaced  it. 


tising  Agency,  Inc.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
When  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  ob¬ 
jected  to  running  the  “Perfect  Day" 
copy  shown  above,  he  had  hastily  to 
prepare  a  substitute  advertisement— the 
“Naughty,  Naughty”  copy  being  written 
to  fill  the  gap. 

However,  the  original  half -column 
advertisement  got  wide  circulation  after 
all.  Lured  by  the  opportunity  to  peep 
behind  the  censorship,  people  sent  in  the 
coupons  until,  as  Mr.  West  says,  “It 
looks  as  though  we  would  have  to  print 
almost  as  many  free  proofs  as  the  news¬ 
paper  has  circulation.” 

The  advertising  is  part  of  a  test  cam¬ 
paign  being  conduct^  in  St.  Paul- ^  T 
White  Rover  Dog  Food,  a  ..^ci 
made  of  .■Maskan  reindeer  m<.u..  The 
copy  appears  each  Tuesday  morning  in 
the  Pioneer  Press. 


Heads  Bethlebem  Advertising 

The  Advertising  Department  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has  been 
consolidated  with  the  Publications  Divi¬ 
sion  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Long, 
manager  of  publications.  The  change 
is  effective  as  of  Feb.  1.  Mr.  Long 
was  with  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  before  1930. 
He  had  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Sprlttflfield  Union,  and  the  New  York 
Ameriean  and  had  been  a  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  other  publications. 

Livingston  Agency  Appointed 

The  Leon  Livingston  Agency,  San 
Francisco,  was  recently  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  campaign  of  the 
•American  Trust  Company,  in  news¬ 
papers  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region, 
on  a  year-round  basis. 


RADIO  CONTESTANT  SUES 

Advertiser  and  Broadcasting  Station 
Named  By  Toledo  Man 

William  H.  Mynihen,  Toledo,  filed 
suit  in  the  common  pleas  court  in 
Toledo,  Feb.  4,  against  the  Charles  H. 
Phillips  Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  and 
the  Toledo  Broadcasting  Company,  ask¬ 
ing  $670.50  damages  which  he  said  he 
suffered  in  an  advertising  scheme. 

On  March  20,  1932,  he  alleged,  the 
broadcasting  company,  which  operates 
station  WSPD  in  Toledo,  a  member  of 
the  Columbia  chain,  offered  prizes  on 
behalf  of  the  Phillips  company  for  the 
largest  list  of  words,  formed  of  cer¬ 
tain  letters  and  taken  from  a  standard 
dictionary.  He  sent  in  a  list  with  the 
carton  of  a  certain  brand  of  toothpaste 
attached.  Subsequently,  the  petition 
stated,  he  sent  in  nine  other  lists,  each 
accompanied  by  a  carton,  and  got 
nothing. 

The  offer  of  the  prizes,  Mr.  Mynihen 
charged,  constituted  a  scheme  of  chance 
in  that  there  is  some  question  as  to  what 
a  standard  dictionary  is.  The  petition 
asserts  that  Mr.  Mynihen  spent  280 
hours  of  labor,  which  he  values  at  60 
cents  an  hour,  in  compiling  his  lists 
and  that  he  spent  $2.50  for  toothpaste 
in  order  to  get  the  cartons  to  send  to 
the  company. 

Ewald  Heads  A.F.A.  Committee 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  president  of 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  for  the  twenty-ninth 
annual  convention  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  to  be  held  in 
Grand  Rapids  starting  June  25.  The 
appointment  was  announced  by  Edgar 
Kobak,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  and  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company.  Lee  H. 
Bristol,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  and 
vice-president  of  the  Bristol-Myers 
Company,  New  York,  and  Earle  J. 
Freeman,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
will  be  vice-chairman  of  the  program 
committee. 


Kraft  Copy  Appearing 

Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Company.  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  launched  its  most  extensive 
newspaper  campaign  in  New  York  City 
on  “Kitchen  Fresh”  mayonnaise.  The 
Kraft  company  is  also  using  a  list  of 
newspapers  in  the  south  and  south¬ 
eastern  territory  through  the  Chicago 
office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany.  Release  dates  on  other  Kraft 
cheese  advertising  will  be  announced 
later  this  month. 

Solite  Sale*  Corp.  to  Mo«se 

Rudolf  Mosse,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  agent  for 
the  Solite  Sales  ,Corp.,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  floodlights  and  light¬ 
ing  equipment.  Trade  papers  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used. 


UTICA  AGENCIES  COMBINE 

Moser,  Cotins  &  Brown,  Inc.,  and 
Devereux  &  Smith,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
agencies,  have  formed  an  association 
whereby  they  will  work  together  on 
future  business.  The  association  will 
not  affect  the  present  accounts  of  either 
agency,  which  will  be  handled  sep¬ 
arately.  Devereux  &  Smith,  Inc.,  will 
give  up  their  present  quarters  at  252 
Genesee  street,  and  move  into  the  build¬ 
ing  owned  by  Moser,  Cotins  &  Brown 
at  10  Hopper  street.  The  new  associa¬ 
tion  will  offer  additional  service  and 
merchandising  counsel  to  advertisers  by 
the  combination  of  the  executive  and 
production  personnel  of  the  two 
agencies. 

Dorlo  Advertising  Starts 

Dorlo,  a  new  hair  restorative  pro¬ 
duced  by  Dorlo,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  being 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  class 
magazines  and  a  limited  number  of 
newspapers  in  cities  where  Dorlo  has 
distribution.  A  radio  program  is  also 
being  sponsored  in  Chitago.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  added  as  new  territory 
is  opened.  Aubrey  &  Moore,  Chicago, 
is  handling  the  account. 

Maggi  Radio  to  Hanff-Metzger 

Maggi  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
importer  of  “Maggi’s  Seasoning,”  has 
appointed  Hanff -Metzger,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  to  direct  its  radio  advertising 
activities.  This  does  not  affect  the 
company’s  other  advertising.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  “Maggi’s  Seasoning”  radio  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  broadcast  twice  weekly 
over  Station  WOR. 


G.  H.  Bass  Sc  Co.,  to  Ayer 

G.  H.  Bass  &  Co.,  of  Wilton,  Me., 
manufacturer  of  moccasins,  ski  boots, 
etc.,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  N.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Get*  Grass  Seed  Account 

J.  Oliver  Johnson,  Inc.,  Chicago  pro¬ 
ducer  of  grass  seed  and  golf  course 
maintenance  equipment,  has  appointed 
Mejunkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  direct  its  advertising  for  1933. 

Four-A  Convention  May  11-12 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  will  be  held  May  11 
and  12  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

H.  J.  Potter  Joins  Agfa  Ansco 

Harold  J.  Potter,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  has 
joined  the  Agfa  Ansco  Corporation, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Hirshon-Garfield  Appointed 

Monroe  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with 
Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Hunting  Joins  Whitten 

Raymond  D.  Hunting  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Edmund  S.  Whitten  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  Boston. 


Instead  of  saying  “O’kay  America”  let's  say 

“Wake  up,  America!” 


^anei  nptrnpapprH  pan  do  it 

If  we  newspaper  men  will  persist  in  our  belief  that  news¬ 
papers  represent  the  greatest  sales  weapon  on  earth,  more 
advertisers  will  use  newspapers;  and  the  nation,  the 
advertisers  and  the  newspapers  will  profit  thereby. 

The  answer  will  be  results  ...  I  am  available  on  a  per 

diem  basis  to  redefine  your  market  and  your  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitation  to  take  advantage  of  1933  conditions. 

r.  PORTKR  CARtJTHERS 

"Frm  the  Idea  4I»  FOI'RTH  AVENl’E  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

tt  the  Salt  Cerrtspondtnci  Invittd 


NEW  AGENCY  IN  BEAUMONT 

A  new  advertising  agency,  the  Ap¬ 
plied  Advertising  Service,  opened  in 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  Monday,  Feb.  6.  The 
owners  are  James  Buttersworth,  Otho 
Plummer  and  G.  L.  Carnes.  Plummer 
and  Buttersworth  have  been  members 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise  and  the  Beaumont 
Journal  for  several  years  while  Carnes 
has  been  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Neches  Printing  Company  in  Beaumont. 

Book  House  to  B.B.D.O. 

The  Book  House  for  Children,  which 
publishes  "My  Book  House,”  “My 
Book  of  History,”  “Travel  Ship,”  and 
other  sets  of  special  appeal  for  children, 
has  appointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  Corporation,  Chicago,  as  its 
advertising  agency. 

Arndt  Almanac  Editor 

Robert  N.  D.  .\rndt,  of  John  Falkner 
.Arndt  &  Co.,  advertising  agency,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Almanac,  official  paper  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Sleep  Safe  to  Churchill-Hall 

The  Sleep  Safe  Baby  Harness  Co. 
of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed 
Churchill-Hall  of  New  York  to  handle 
its  advertising. 


^  TRADE  LI  N  OTYP  E 


Eycr  the 

one-machine  shop 
can  now  set 
practically  all 
its  composition 
on  the  Linotype. 

Not  only 
body  matter, 
but  heads, 
advertising  and 
job  work,  too. 

TWO-<»-0]\E 

LINOTYPE 

gives  yon  a 
full  range  of  sizes 
to  fnll  36  point 
and  even  larger 
condensed  faces. 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  | 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

San  Francisco  Chicago  •  New  Orleaai 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada  i_ 
Representotipes  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  ITerld 

Linotype  Bodoni  Fomily  % 


^nfAoc  LI  N  DTYPE 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ROADCAST  advertisers  on  the 
three  big  networks  were  successful 
in  reaching,  in  the  aggregate,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20  homes  out  of  each  100  with 
telephones  in  the  principal  network 
cities,  it  is  indicated  by  a  survey  being 
made  by  the  Arnold  Research  Service, 
New  York.  Of  these  20,  a  fraction 
over  11  were  able  to  identify  the  vari¬ 
ous  sponsors  they  were  listening  to. 

The  ability  of  the  individual  spon¬ 
sors  to  attract  an  audience,  however, 
varied  all  the  way  from  74  per  cent  of 
the  listeners  in  the  cities  studied  down 
to  4  per  cent.  Or,  if  one  eliminates  the 
radio  sets  not  in  use,  the  individual 
sponsors  reached  anywhere  from  a  little 
over  37  per  cent  of  the  radio  sets  down 
to  less  than  2  per  cent. 

The  survey  is  being  made  over  a 
peric^  of  twelve  weeks,  the  first  section 
released  giving  the  results  of  about 
10,000  interviews  in  the  first  four 
weeks.  -Y  second  four-week  period  is 
to  be  covered  in  a  report  to  be  issued 
next  week.  A  third  and  possibly  a 
fourth  report  will  be  made  later,  the 
purpose  being,  it  is  stated,  “to  demon¬ 
strate  a  method  of  radio  measurement.” 

A  summary  of  data  for  the  first 
period  showed  radios  owned  in  94  per 
cent  of  the  homes  called  by  telephone. 
Of  the  homes  with  radios,  38  per  cent 
had  the  radios  in  use  when  the  calls 
were  made,  between  7  and  8  p.m.  and 
between  9  and  10  p.m.,  while  62  per  cent 
were  not  in  use.  Of  the  homes  where 
radios  were  in  use,  55  per  cent  were 
hearing  sponsored  programs,  35  per 
cent  non-sponsored  or  local  programs, 
and  10  per  cent  didn’t  know.  Of  those 
listening  to  sponsored  programs,  55  per 
cent  recognized  the  sponsor,  while  45 
per  cent  did  not.  If  one  figures  out 
these  percentages  in  order,  using  arith¬ 
metic  no  better  and  no  worse  than  ours, 
^  he  will  get  the  numbers  in  the  first 
*  paragraph  of  this  item. 

The  Texaco  program,  starring  Ed 
Wynn,  was  by  far  the  most  successful, 
according  to  the  Arnold  report.  It  was 
followed,  in  order,  by  Robert  Burns, 
Maxwell  House,  the  Goldbergs,  Eno 
Crime  Club,  Blue  Ribbon  Malt,  and 
Amos  ’n’  Andy.  Forty-two  sponsored 
programs  in  all  are  listed,  with  the  per¬ 
centages  of  listeners  which  they  reached. 
In  addition,  the  report  gives  details  for 
each  15-minute  period  during  the  hours 
studied,  and  for  each  day  of  the  week 
except  Sunday. 

*  *  * 

General  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company,  which  handles  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising,  reported  this  week  that  sales  in 
1932  totaled  $11,640,567,  against  $17,- 
115,198  in  1931;  $22,588,255  in  1930; 
and  $27,597,278  in  1929. 

As  a  result  of  this  shrinkage  in  busi¬ 
ness,  General  Outdoor  reported  a  net 
loss  for  1932  of  $2,375,677,  after  ex¬ 
penses  and  charges.  Of  this  loss, 
$1,885,611  was  accounted  for  by  depre¬ 
ciation  and  amortization,  however.  For 
the  year  1931,  net  loss  on  a  similar 
basis  was  $1,834,034. 

^ 

\  'f^HETHER  the  General  Outdoor 
VV  sales  figures  represent  a  true  in¬ 
dex  of  the  whole  industry  may  be  open 
to  some  doubt.  The  company  is  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  its  reports  are  made  public  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  while  other  figures  on  the 
amount  of  outdoor  advertising  are  com¬ 
paratively  scarce. 

A  much  brighter  picture  was  painted 
ty  James  O’Shaughiiessy,  vice-president 
M  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York,  the  national  promotion  and  sales 
organization  formed  by  the  industry 
in  June,  1931. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  answering  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  said  that 
noncaiicelable  contracts  placed  through 
hi*  company  in  1932  showed  an  increase 
Of  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  esti- 
nl>ted  business  in  1931.  The  1931  esti¬ 
mate  was  based  on  the  sales  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  after 


Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.,  began  to 
function.  While  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  new  in  that  year  may  make 
comparison  for  1932  more  favorable 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  a 
pronounced  upward  trend  in  outdoor 
advertising  was  visible,  especially  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year,  Mr.  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  said. 

The  new  policy  of  the  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  industry  in  granting  commissions 
to  all  reputable  advertising  agencies  is 
credited  with  a  substantial  share  in 
bringing  about  the  improvement. 

“There  were  indications  of  an  up¬ 
trend  as  early  as  April  and  May,  1932,” 
Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  said.  “About  July 
and  August  the  increase  became  marked. 

“Outdoor  advertising  comes  nearer  to 
duplicating  the  newspaper  trend  than 
any  other  medium,  running  a  little 
ahead  of  newspaper  linage  trends. 

“I  am  confident  that  before  this  year 
is  put  newspapers  will  get  the  same  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  felt.” 

*  *  * 

Agitation  over  restrictions  on 
.  liquor  advertising  got  new  point 
recently  in  New  York  when  two  of  the 
men  who  have  been  hawking  liquor- 
filled  candies  on  the  streets  were  ar¬ 
rested  by  Federal  agents  and  charged 
with  violation  of  Section  17,  Subtitle 
2  of  the  national  prohibition  act,  which 
forbids  advertising  of  intoxicants.  The 
advertising  consisted  of  paper  signs 
offering  “imported  whisky  candy,” 
“filled  chocolate  whisky  bottles,”  etc. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ONE  reason  for  the  complaint  that 
“advertising  doesn’t  pull  as  it  used 
to,”  was  uncovered  by  the  Marshall 
(Tex.)  News  Messenger,  when,  with 
the  aid  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
representative,  it  sponsored  a  test  of  the 
quality  of  salesmanship  in  the  local 
stores.  Adapting  to  its  own  uses  the 
plan  tried  in  various  other  cities,  the 
paper  sent  out  ten  persons,  each  with 
$10  and  instructions  to  buy  a  50-cent 
article  followed  by  any  other  articles 
suggested  by  the  clerk.  Only  three  of 
the  ten  were  able  to  spend  more  than  the 
50  cents,  and  three  others  couldn’t  even 
spend  the  full  half-dollar,  being  sold 
articles  at  39  to  47  cents  instead.  Four 
made  their  50-cent  purchases  and  de¬ 
parted  with  the  clerk’s  thanks  but  noth¬ 
ing  else. 

“Five  of  the  stores  visited  had  adver¬ 
tised  special  values  in  the  News  Mes¬ 
senger  the  day  before  the  test  was  made. 
None  of  these  special  articles  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  buyers,”  the  paper  com¬ 
mented  in  a  report  issued  for  the  use 
of  employers  in  talking  w'ith  their  sales 
people.  “In  one  of  the  stores  a  ‘leader’ 
on  which  the  merchant  lost  the  cost  of 
freight  was  asked  for  and  sold,  but  no 
effort  was  made  to  follow  the  leader 
with  an  additional  sale.” 

The  test  indicated,  it  was  pointed  out, 
that  “retail  trade  in  Marshall  depends 
70  per  cent  on  buying  and  30  per  cent 
on  selling,  and  only  13.50  per  cent  of 
the  potential  amount  of  money  available 
for  trade  is  utilized.” 


FOLGER  COFFEE  ADVERTISING 

Approximately  75  newspapers  in  the 
middle-western  territory  are  receiving 
orders  from  Folger  Coffee  Company, 
Kansas  City,  for  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  will  begin  Feb.  15.  The 
Folger  Company  has  always  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  user  of  newspaper  space  and  the 
present  campaign  is  a  substantial  one, 
emphasizing  the  quality  of  Folger 
coffee  and  using  cartoon  style  of  copy. 
Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency,  is  placing  the  adver¬ 
tising  account. 

Buy*  Magazine  Asset* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  _ 

Washington,  Feb.  9 — Broadcasting 
Magazitve,  published  here  by  Martin 
Codel  and  Sol  Taishoff,  editor  and 
managing  editor,  respectively,  has  ac¬ 
quired  publication  rights  of  Broadcast 
Adz’crtising,  of  Chicago,  which  sus¬ 
pended  in  January.  Good  will,  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  contracts  and  other  as¬ 
sets  of  the  suspended  Chicago  publica¬ 
tion  have  been  taken  over. 


**The  Direct  To  You** 
Service 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Tnrel  Expert) 

FIRST 


Intematioiul  Service 
76,  Roe  dee  PeUte-Charape 
PARIS 


Oabla  Addraesi  FUrls 

- • _ 


A  MARKET 

Newspaper  equipment 

typewriters,  pencils,  books, 
paper  and  services  are  being 
bought  every  day  by  the  3,500 
readers  of  THE  QUILL. 
Newspaper  executives  and  em¬ 
ployees,  magazine  editors  and 
writers  comprise  this  list.  They 
work  and  reside  in  every  state 
of  the  Union. 

They  read  THE  QUILL  reli¬ 
giously  every  month  because  it  is 
an  open  forum  for  discussion  of 
their  problems,  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion  and  their  entertainment. 

THE  QUILL  is  a  good  adver¬ 
tising  buy  for  those  articles  used 
by  the  educated,  professional 
man  —  and  it’s  a  better  buy  on 
contract. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire  — 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


CHICAGO  SPECIAL  MOVES 

H.  B.  Ruddell.  Chicago  manager  of 
Mitchell-Ruddell-Rudden,  Inc.,  publish- 
ers|  representatives,  has  moved  his 
Chicago  office  from  230  North  Michigan 
Ave.  to  180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  it 
was  announced  recently. 


Holder  Joins  McCann-Erickson 

Paul  Holder,  formerly  with  Newell- 
Emmett  Company  and  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Company,  New  York  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  art  director  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  according  to 
a  recent  announcement. 


Open  Milwaukee  Office 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  has  opened 
a  service  office  in  Mariner  Tower,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Harry  G.  Hoffman,  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  Advertising  Club,  is 
in  charge. 


Optical  Company  to  Advertise 

An  increase  of  approximately  50  per 
cent  in  advertising  for  1933  over  the 
preceding  year  was  announced  this  week 
by  B.  D.  Ritholz,  vice-president  of  the 
Dr.  Ritholz  Optical  Company,  Chicago 
manufacturers  and  retailers  of  optomet- 
rical  goods.  The  bulk  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  will  be  placed  in  Chicago 
dailies.  The  company  operates  16  retail 
stores  in  Chicago. 

J.  B.  Bissell  Open  Office 

John  Bennett  Bissell,  recently  vice- 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  and,  before  that,  president 
of  Bissell  &  Land,  Inc.,  has  established 
a  business  under  his  own  name  as  sales 
and  advertising  counselor.  Offices  are 
at  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street.  New 
York. 

Schuster  Join*  NBC 

H.  G.  Schuster,  formerly  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xezvs  and  Chicago  Daily  Times,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  advertising  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Gets  Brassiere  Account 

United  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  is  now  placing  the  advertising  for 
.■\rtistic  Brassiere  Company  of  the  same 
city. 


Cline  -  W estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Canton  Repository 
Canton,  Ohio 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


Th. WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
■^uilding,  Peoria,  Ill. 


FOREMOST  IN  NEW  YORK 
Established  1905 

•^EWYORK  N.V-^ 

Dsalers  and  Distributor* 

OUT-OF-TOWN 
BACK  NUMBER 
AND  FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS 

STOCK  ROOM  AND  OFFICE 

TIMES  BUILDING 

TIMES  SQUARE 
Telsphons:  BRyant  S-0344 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


REPORTERS  IN  FICTION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  In  recent 
years  the  public — in  movies,  on  the 
stage  and  in  fiction — has  seen  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter  portrayed  a  gangster 
type  or  as  a  wastrel  youth  whose  chief 
ambition  is  to  act  tough  and  get  drunk. 

It  takes  a  fairly  good  mixer  to  be  a 
successful  reporter.  That  is  one  of  the 
essentials  as  well  as  the  ability  to  know 
what  is  news  and  the  power  to  see 
what  the  eye  is  focused  on.  However, 
I  submit  that  as  a  class  the  reporter  is 
a  fairly  good,  upstanding,  keen  and  able 
citizen  and  he  is  being  libeled  and  de- 
g''aded  by  this  tendency  to  place  a  false 
label  on  him  in  the  public  eye. 

The  urge  to  write  this  protest  is  a 
brief  paragraph  in  a  serial  crime  story 
in  the  current  Saturday  Eveniny  Post. 
Charles  Francis  Coe,  criminologist  and 
author,  pays  his  compliment  to  the  re¬ 
porting  clan  as  follows : 

“Half  an  hour  after  this  had  taken 
place,  a  sleepy  reporter  reeking  of  cheap 
whiskey  entered  the  court  rcxim.  He 
listened  desultorily  to  the  plea  of  a 
woman  cliarged  with  vagrancy  .  .  .  that 
was  all  he  saw.  All  he  wrote.” 

Why  does  Mr.  Coe  associate  cheap 
whiskey  with  a  reporter?  Because  pos¬ 
sibly  Mr.  Coe  has  himself  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  this  utterly  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  picture  of  reporters  conjured  up 
of  late  years  for  public  consumption  in 
cheap  Hollywood  movies  and  cheaper 
stage  plays. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  the  only  publication  which 
lias  raised  the  slightest  protest  on  this 
libel.  I  submit  this  letter  then  as  grist 
for  the  mill.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Wilbur  Forrest 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 


OHIO  EDITORS  RESIGN 

To  Editor  &  Publisher; — 1  have 
read  with  interest  and  pleasure  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  editorial  “Ohio  Editors’ 
Association,”  of  Jan.  21  and  the  “Shop 
Talk”  column  mention  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  of  Feb.  4. 

The  editorial,  concerning  an  attempt 
to  “shake-down”  an  Ohio  utility  cor¬ 
poration  for  $25  to  become  an  associate 
member  of  the  organization,  contained 
my  name  as  the  newly  elected  president. 
It  is  with  a  view  of  absolving  myself 
and  my  paper,  the  Telcgraph-Eorum, 
Bucyrus  daily,  that  I  am  writing  to 
you  with  the  hope  that  other  Ohio  edi¬ 
tors  as  well  as  Ohio  utilities  might 
learn  through  Editor  &  Publishe»  tliat 
neither  myself  nor  my  paper  concurs 
in  such  tactics. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  my  resig¬ 
nation  as  president  of  the  “Ohio  Editors’ 
Association”  has  this  day  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Clyde  P.  Steen,  Fremont,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  organization.  With  it 
went  the  resignation  as  a  director  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Athens 
(O.)  Messenger,  who  sent  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  me  upon  reading  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Neither  Mr.  Harris  nor 
myself  will  be  liable  for  anything  written 
on  stationery  bearing  our  names  as  or¬ 
ganization  officers. 

Resignation  as  director  of  Mr.  Charles 
Etsinger,  editor  of  the  Gallon  (O.) 
Enquirer  will  also  be  presented,  I  am 
informed  by  him. 

Upon  invitation  I  went  to  the  October 
meeting  of  the  organization  at  Columbus 
in  good  faith.  At  that  time  a  program 
was  presented  in  which  was  printed 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
organization.  Who  drafted  them  I  am 
unable  to  say.  One  article  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  provides  for  associate  members 
at  $25  a  year.  I  did  not  think  upon 
reading  this  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  “rope  in”  utilities  on  promises 
no  one  but  publishers  would  dare  to 
make.  .  .  . 

My  election  as  president  came  to  me 
as  a  surprise.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Steen  listing  nominees,  with  me  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  I  voted  in  good 
faith  and  with  the  belief  that  an  organ¬ 
ization  was  being  formed  as  a  social 


association  with  a  view  of  Ohio  editors 
getting  together  now  and  then  to  hear 
speakers  of  educational  import  and  to 
further  common  interests.  I  voted  and 
returned  the  ballot.  Three  or  four  days 
later  1  received  another  letter  with  my 
name  as  president  on  the  letter-head. 
Whether  1  was  elected  by  all  of  the 
reputed  members  in  Ohio  in  that  brief 
time  is  more  than  1  know.  However,  1 
am  now  a  “past  president.” 

Cordially  yours, 

Rowland  R.  Peters, 
Editor  Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph-E orum. 

BARTER  BY  WANT  ADS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  “Barter” 
has  come  to  be  a  more  popular  depres¬ 
sion  word  than  “Technocracy.” 

All  over  the  land,  centers  of  barter 
are  being  established  in  various  places — 
except  in  the  newspapers,  where  they 
most  logically  belong. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  newspaper 
has  opened  a  “Place  of  Barter”  in  its 
pages,  where  readers  may  exchange 
something  they  have  for  something  they 
want. 

Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  or  modification  of  the  classified 
advertising  columns,  with  a  substantial 
revenue  in  sight.  If,  as  a  depression 
measure,  half  rates  could  be  offered  for 
this  particular  line  of  business,  its 
popular  appeal  would  be  quickly  proved. 

Some  newspapers  may  even  find  it 
advisable  to  run  a  “Place  of  Barter”  as 
a  news  feature,  making  no  charge  for 
the  service  rendered. 

It  might  even  be  advisable  to  set  aside 
a  room  in  the  building  for  the  literal 
transfer  of  objects  mentioned  in  the 
advertisements  or  the  news  stories. 

About  the  only  limitation  required  is 
that  no  “for  sale”  offers  be  accepted. 

In  the  stringency  of  these  times,  with 
myriads  of  families  seeking  ways  to 
meet  the  emergency,  there  are  countless 
valuable  articles  available  for  exchange 
for  services  or  for  other  articles. 

A  few  sample  ads,  will  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

Stenographer  will  give  lessons  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  in  exchange 
for  dinners. 

Electric  Sweeper,  almost  new,  offered 
for  fresh  vegetables. 

Oriental  Rugs  will  be  exchanged  for 
coal. 

Lady,  expert  seamstress,  offers  two  or 
three  hours  sewing  daily  in  exchange 
for  lodging. 

Books,  for  fine  library,  in  exchange 
for  dinners. 

Radio  offered  for  set  of  gardner’s 
tools. 

Care  of  Child  for  half  day  given  in 
exchange  for  meals. 

Plumbing  Sennees  offered  in  ex¬ 
change  for  radio. 

Party  Dress,  size  36,  new,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  two  pairs  women’s  shoes, 
size  6-A,  in  good  condition. 

Farmer  offers  apples  and  potatoes  for 
good  shotgun. 

Groceries  offered  in  exchange  for 
part-time  service  of  experienced  clerk. 

Model  A  Ford,  for  a  mule. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Carpenter  offers  services  in  exchange 
for  books  or  canned  goods. 

Antique  Clock,  good  running  order, 
will  be  exchanged  for  children’s  clothes. 

.\part  from  any  revenue  directly  de¬ 
rived  from  a  “Place  of  Barter”  feature, 
a  newspaper  will  get  real  return  in 
reader  interest  from  thus  pioneering  a 
service  to  the  times.  The  general  use 
of  regular  classified  columns  is  likely 
also  to  be  stimulated. 

^fost  fundamental  of  all  the  good 
reasons  for  establishing  a  “Place  of 
Barter”  in  a  newspaper  is  the  real  serv¬ 
ice  that  may  be  rendered ;  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  will  be  attracted  to  the  varied 
human  needs  created  by  the  depression. 

William  T.  Ellis. 


SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  $4.00 

Our  mathematical  genius  skidded  a 
bit  last  week  when  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  calculation  of  the  milline  rate. 
He  stated  that  a  newspaper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  500,000  and  an  agate  line 
rate  of  $2.00  would  have  a  milline  rate 
of  $1.00.  His  error  in  mental  arith¬ 
metic  is  evident,  and  the  many  friends 
who  have  called  attention  to  it  are 
quite  correct  in  making  the  answer  $4.00. 


LOWERS  SUNDAY  RATE 

The  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  News  & 
Age-Herald  has  reduced  its  Sunday  rate 
for  general  advertising  from  30  to  27 
cents,  quantity  rebates  remaining  un¬ 
changed. 


OPPOSING  NEW  TAXES 

“No  more  new  taxes.”  That  is  the 
slogan  proposed  by  Tom  R.  Hutton, 
editor  of  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  to 
retail  merchants  gathered  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  6  to  organize  against  the 
New  York  State  sales  tax  advocated 
by  Governor  Lehman.  Mr.  Hutton  is 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  campaign 
being  organized  by  retail  merchants 
throughout  the  state. 

McCALL*  PROFIT  $1,1 63.308 

McCall  Corporation,  publisher  of 
McCall’s  Magasine,  Red  Book,  Blue 
Book,  and  other  publications,  reports  net 
profit  for  1932  of  $1,163,3()8,  or  $2.13 
a  share,  after  depreciation,  reserve  for 
taxes,  and  other  charges.  On  a  similar 
basis  net  profit  in  1931  was  $1,603,185, 
or  $2.90  a  share.  Net  sales  in  1932 
were  $10,839,267,  against  $12,949,301  in 
1931. 


JOINS  KING  FEATURES 

Frank  J.  Nicht,  sales  manager  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  announces 
that  Edward  N.  Dolbey,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
has  joined  King  Features  sales  force. 

REED  NAMED  MART  MANAGER 

T.  J.  Reed  will  succeed  H.  M.  Bain 
as  general  manager  of  the  Merchandise 
Mart,  Chicago.  Mr.  McBain  resigned 
to  become  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
HOE  Sextuples. 

DUPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  Tubulars, 
single  or  twins. 

Available  far  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mils  OOm  a  Fsstsrv . rialsltM.  ■.  J. 

am  Vsrt  tMsi . artkso  tlSf.,  1457  arasSMS 

CSItsss  . HMuSsMk  aiMk 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Pre.sents  spot  news  of  the 
newspaper  and  advertising 
field  every  week 

Subscription:  $4.00  Domestic 
4.50  Canada 
5.00  Foreign 


HOE  MONARCH 

ROLLER-BEARING 

MATRIX  ROLLER 

A  HEAVY  DUTY  MACHINE,  OPERATED  FROM 
EITHER  END  AT  FAST  OR  SLOW  SPEEDS 
A  FEW  FEATURES 

MICROMETER  WORM  GEAR  PATENTED  SUP  GEAR  ALL  PUSH  BUTTON 
I’SKP.IISSJL  ASSURES  BETTER  ELECTRIC  CONTROL 

ADJUSTMENT  IN  OIL  BATH  MATS 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &.  CO.,  INC. 

GENERAL  OFUCES 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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parties  for  critics 
not  ‘  COMMERCIAL” 


r«x  Appeal  Board  Hold*  Lenore 
Uh-ic  Did  Not  Prove  Direct 
Gain  From  Her  Entertain¬ 
ment  of  Pre»»  Writer* 


By  George  H.  Manning 

( Washington  Corresponden t , 
KDITOR  &  PUBLISHKR) 

Washington,  Feb.  9 — If  theatrical 
■ars  want  to  “throw”  costly  parties 
,r  newspaper  critics,  authors,  iiian- 
jers  and  others  with  whom  they 
*ish  to  curry  favor,  it’s  all  right  with 
.  je  United  States  Board  of  Tax 
ppeals,  but  when  they  try  to  deduct 
le  cost  of  those  parties  from  their 
ross  income  it  is  quite  another 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  gist  of  a 
ilffig  made  by  the  board  this  week 
1  an  appeal  filed  with  it  by  Lenore 
Iric,  theatrical  star,  against  a  deci- 
on  of  Commissioner  of  Internal 
evenue  David  Burnet  wherein  he 
r  fused  to  permit  Miss  Ulric  to 
;duct  $11,000  from  her  1927  and 
•28  gross  income.  The  deductions 
,ught  by  Miss  Ulric  were  given  by 
•r  as  the  cost  of  “entertainment”  to 
:rsons  who  might  be  helpful  and 
'eful  to  her  in  her  professional 
ork.  Income  taxes  amounting  to 
.  ,ghtly  more  than  $1,300  were  in- 
ilved  in  the  dispute. 

The  board  took  official  cognizance 
o'  the  practice  and  even  the  necessity 
parties  by  stage  stars  to  establish 
4)tacts. 

“Publicity  and  advertising  are  im- 
irtant  to  all  stars,”  said  the  board, 
nd  after  contacting  with  newspaper 
itics  and  other  writers  in  a  social 
ly  there  is  greater  prospect  of 
Juntary  publicity  from  them.” 

The  board  added,  however,  that 
(here  was  no  contract,  tacit  under- 
inding  or  agreement,  or  any  in¬ 
nation  or  suggestion  in  any  way 
manner  that  any  invited  author, 
ent,  newspaper  critic,  or  other 
:est  at  such  dinners,  luncheons  or 
eatre  parties,  during  the  taxable 
ars  in  question,  should  furnish 
blicity  or  in  any  other  manner 
mpensate  the  star  for  her  hospi- 
ity  or  entertainment.” 

The  difficulty  with  Miss  Ulric’s 
rties,  so  far  as  the  board  was  con- 
.  rned,  seemed  to  be  that  they  did 
r  t  have  a  sufficient  commercial 
gle.  She  was  utterly  unable  to 
ove  her  parties  had  redounded  to 
r  financial  benefit,  the  board  said. 
)  deduct  entertainment  expenses 
im  gross  income  as  a  business  ex- 
nse  it  is  necessary  that  the  enter- 
mment  should  have  “some  definite, 
isonable  purpose  connected  with 
e  business  in  hand  and  tending  to 
aid  and  be  of  a  nature  reasonably 
Iculated  to  accomplish  the  end 
ught,”  the  board  said. 

Miss  Ulric  was  quoted  by  the 
ard  as  saying  that  one  object  of 
tertaining  newspaper  critics  was  to 
re  them  the  “viewpoint”  of  the  actress, 
e  “they  may  give  to  the  public  their 
m  unaided  impressions.” 


of  all  people,  is  no  iiart  and  parcel  of 
the  eleven  thousand  dollar  deduction. 
‘Put  it  any  way  you  like,’  says  he,  ‘and 
I  wouldn’t  be  a  recipient.’  Bums 
Mantle  (News)  confesses  that,  in  spite 
of  his  better  judgment,  he  seems  not  to 
have  been  meeting  the  right  people  up 
to  now.  Gilbert  Gabriel  (American) 
says; — ‘I  hope  Miss  Ulric  has  had  more 
pleasure  out  of  it  than  I  have  had  enter¬ 
taining  actresses’.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Oniar) 
I  Tim*  —  .50  par  lin* 

3  Tima*  —  .40  par  line 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Cash  with  Ordar) 


I  Tim*  —  .75  par  lin* 

4  Tima*  —  .60  par  lin* 

Count  six  word*  to  th*  lin* 

Whit*  apac*  charfsd  at  sama  rat*  per  lin* 
per  inaartion  as  earnad  by  fraquency  of 
inaartion.  Minimum  spaca,  thra*  linas. 
Th*  Editor  A  Publishar  rasarvas  th*  richt 
to  classify,  adit  or  rajact  any  copy. 


Real  Opportunities — Group  weeklies  published 
from  one  plant  in  central  New  York;  well 
established ;  earntny  dividends;  price  low; 
initial  payment  $5,000.  Larye  weekly.  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania;  well  established;  earning 
dividends.  IxK-al  niagasine.  J.  B.  Sbale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Len  W,  Feighner,  Newspaper  Broker.  Dailies 
and  weeklies  all  sections.  Many  exceptional 
bargains.  Contldentlal,  reliable,  capable  serv¬ 
ice.  Pythian  Building,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  “better  times.”  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  builders.  246  Sth  Av*.,  N.  T.  0. 


No  “foroad  oironlation,”  no  preminms,  no  cut 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  Inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  subscriber.  Bvery  eubscription 
secured  in  a  PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  i* 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  tbe  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  Is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Bpeclallsu  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


Kew  York  critics  were  quick  to  ex- 
ess  amazement  at  Miss  Ulric’s  tax 
4tement  and  failed  to  recall  being  the 
dpients  of  any  lavish  entertainment, 
ibert  Garland  of  A^ew  York  World- 
'legram,  said: 

“It  seems  that  my  fellow  throw-them- 
bone-and-they’ll-give-you-a-write-up 
tthren  failed  to  outdo  themselves  in 
eir  response  to  Miss  Ulric’s  heroic 
deavor  to  save  $11,000.  Who,  other 
in  Alexander  Woollcott  and  almost 
ery  drama  critic  I  can  think  of,  would 
■  so  bold  as  to  say  that  ‘Miss  Ulric’s 
dements  to  the  income  tax  authorities 
ovide  the  only  real  good  entertain- 
ait  she  ever  afforded  me.’  And 
apne  Brooks  Atkinson  (Times)  ad¬ 
ding  that  he  never  got  so  much  as 
autographed  photograph  from  the 
J^rdinarily  far-seeing  little  lady! 
"Percy  Hammond  (Herald  Tribune) 
rows  up  his  hands  and  insists  that  he. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Special  Engraving  Service 


Help  Wanted 


BANKRUPTCY  PETITION  FILED 

Three  employes  of  the  W’hite  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Corporation,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Press,  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  against  the  corporation  Feb. 
6  in  Federal  Court  in  New  York.  The 
action,  according  to  Robert  B.  Patter¬ 
son,  city  editor  and  one  of  the  petition¬ 
ers,  was  a  “friendly  action  to  conserve 
the  assets  of  the  corixiration.”  The 
newspaper  was  established  April  1,  1929, 


Situation*  Wanted 


AdvertUing  Kan,  aollcltor  and  copywriter;  de- 
IMirtmeiit  store  and  newspaper  experience; 
knows  present  day  mercbandislng  problems; 
Eastern  town  of  30.000  to  lOO.Oflk)  preferred. 
Salary  ae<'niidary  if  real  opitortunity  exists. 
D-800.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  -A  woman  who  was  in  charge  of 
advertising  department  of  large  proprietary 
medicine  concern,  having  work^  her  way  up 
from  clerkship,  private  secretaryship,  space 
buyer,  etc.,  seeks  |<osition  in  any  branch  of 
advertising  agency  or  advertising  department 
of  manufacturer.  Highest  references.  D-T05, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Kanager — Solicitor  with  12  years' 
experience — Any  location.  Interested  in  oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  salary.  Now  employed.  Excellent 
references.  D-7it0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Advertising  Man,  age  32,  desires  sales  posi¬ 
tion  on  display  staff,  4  years  business  office; 
4  years  display.  local  and  national.  Married. 
Available  Feb.  15.  D-785,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — 13  years'  experience 
in  selling  classified,  local  display  and  national 
advertising  for  metro|)olitan  dailies  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Very  Itest  references.  Would  like 
smaller  city  newspaper  in  middle  west.  Can 
make  investment  if  necessary.  Age  35,  mar¬ 
ried.  D-70II,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Auditor  and  Credit  Manager — First  rate  audi¬ 
tor,  accountant,  cost  man  and  general  sys- 
tematiser.  Thirteen  years'  experience  in¬ 
volving  confidential  cooperation  in  managerial 
problems.  Knows  income  tax  requirements. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  chain  newspaper 
forms  and  reports.  Experience  includes  ten 
years  with  one  daily  in  the  South,  beginning 
as  auditor,  then  buyer,  credit  man  and  office 
manager,  having  charge  of  all  credits,  costs, 
purchases,  etc.  Familiar  witb  advertising 
and  circulation,  buying  of  paper,  supplies  and 
l>rintiog.  One  and  a  half  years  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  office  manager  with  large 
southeastern  newspaper. 

Age  44;  married:  health  excellent,  univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  Opportunity  first  consideration. 

RECOMMENDATION— "Very  capable  office 
man  and  accounting  s.vstematixer.  Turns  out 
great  volume  of  work  accurately  and  does 
well  in  planning  work  for  others.  Alert,  in¬ 
telligent.  meets  people  well."  D-789,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation — 

I  ran  build  circulation— AND  GET  THE 
MONEY!  Fifteen  years'  experience.  Past  ten 
years  as  country  circulator  on  nationally 
known  Southern  paper.  Wish  connection  in 
South  or  Middle  West  in  city  25,000  to  100,- 
000.  Answer  Claude  Johnson,  433  Rock 
Springs  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Compelled  to  sell  at  a  big  sacrifice  to  settle 
estate  .  .  .  one  of  tbe  best  equipped  county 
weekly  newspaper  and  Job  plants  in  the  tri- 
states  .  .  .  the  only  one  in  county  .  .  . 
strategically  only  3  hour*  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  25  minutes  from  state  capitol; 
this  profitable  fiS-year-old  plant  grossed 
$17,045.17  in  chaotic  iu;i2;  equipment  includes 
Goss  flatbed  web,  Balwock  Optlmus,  Mieble 
No.  4-P.  Auto  press  and  Jobbers,  Nos.  5  and 
14  linotypes.  12x18  and  page  sixe  casting 
boxes,  and  enough  modern  face  type  and 
other  equipment  for  2  plants;  no  leases; 
$7,000  cash,  lialance  mighty  easy  terms; 
write  C.  M.  Parent,  Administrator,  P.  O. 
Drawer  275,  Ashland,  Va. 


Circulation  Manager,  10  years'  experience; 
knows  every  angle  of  circulation  building  and 
promotion.  Will  guarantee  results.  Start  on 
moderate  salary.  At  liberty  first  of  March. 
D-7U8,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman — Is  your  compos¬ 
ing  room  imimrtant?  If  so,  get  a  foreman 
who  knows  the  business.  Such  a  man  seeks 
change;  now  employed.  Confidential.  D-706, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Weekly  Newspaper— One  of  Pblla.'s  largest, 
carrying  best  local,  city  and  some  national 
advertising.  Other  business  compels  dls- 
IKisal.  D-7I)7,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


1933's  best  opportunity  for  a  higb-class  news- 
I>aper  man  who  wants  one  of  the  country's 
best  weeklies  in  a  great  community  with  fine 
future.  Earned  $4,900  in  1932  after  paying 
all  costs  Including  publisher's  $3,380  salary; 
splendid  e<|uipment.  $15,000  with  $10,000  cash 
buys  control.  D-770,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted,  to  buy  country  weekly  with  Job 
business.  Limit  $5,000,  $1,000  cash.  Penn, 
preferred.  Full  particulars  desired.  D-750, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


"Pictures  Tall  Their  Stories!”  One  story  they 
most  vividly  portray,  la  that  papers  that  il¬ 
lustrate  are  the  reel  circulation  leaders.  A 
circulation  built  on  pictures,  especially  those 
relating  to  local  news  Is  one  that  has 
"READER  INTEREST"  for  its  foundation 
and  la  as  solid  as  Gibraltar. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  publishers  who 
know  the  real  and  lasting  value  of  an  en¬ 
graving  plant  in  their  esUbllshment.  Will 
install  and  operate  a  small  or  medium  siied 
shop  on  a  co-operatlva  basis  with  publisher. 
Long  experience  on  metropolitan  dallies, 
D-794,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  with  detailed  experience  of 
all  departments  In  the  publishing  of  a  daily 
paper  with  over  100.000  circulation  in  a  city 
of  300  thonsand  population.  State  age,  salary 
required  based  on  sterling  and  give  addresses 
of  reference*.  Must  be  willing  to  go  abroad. 
Address  Box  E-lOO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


by  the  White  Plains  Daily  Corporation, 
headed  by  Francis  T.  Hunter.  The 
paper  is  still  being  published  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  Mr.  Patterson  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Harold  B.  Finnell  is  now  open  for  a  new  con¬ 
nection.  His  record  of  achievement  and  his 
varie<I  experience  in  newspaper  promotion, 
ficrf$l)(*r  wnric.  and  CFonopnl  maniif4ay>$iirAM*  orl. 


agency  work,  and  general  manufacturers'  ad¬ 
vertising  should  signal  him  as  a  valuable  as¬ 
set  to  almost  any  type  organization.  His 
salary  demands  are  in  keeping  with  present 
conditions.  Age,  29  years. 

BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE  —  1923-1923  with 
The  Macmillan  Company,  book  publishers. 
From  coypwriter  to  advertising  manager. 
Sometimes  acted  as  literary  advisor  on 
manuscripts.  Resigned  after  two  years  to 
go  w*ith  Bissell  A  Land,  advertising  agents. 
I'ittsburgh. 

With  Bissell  A  Land  seven  months  contact¬ 
ing  and  writing  copy  for  American  Stainless 
Steel  and  Follansbee  Forge  accounts  which 
then  were  doing  heavy  advertising  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  through  the  mails. 
1926  with  New  York  American  on  circulation 
and  advertising  promotion.  Resigned  after 
three  months  to  accept  position  with  The 
New  York  Times. 

With  New  York  Times  for  three  years,  first 
as  assistant  advertising  manager  in  charge 
of  sales  correspondence.  Organised  promo¬ 
tion  and  market  research  department  shortly 
after.  Served  as  chairman  of  committee  to 
formulate  plans  for  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  New  York  market — a  cooperative  under¬ 
taking  by  all  New  York  newspapers  which 
is  still  operating. 

1929-1931,  promotion  manager  and  feature 
editor  of  Noel  Macy's  Westchester  newspapers 
(eight  dailies  and  six  weeklies)  and  has  sev¬ 
eral  striking  achievements  in  group  promo¬ 
tion  to  his  credit. 

Went  with  newly  consolidated  World-Telegram 
in  1931  as  national  advertising  promotion 
manager.  His  success  there  is  indicated  by 
that  publication's  advance  from  fourth  to  first 
lilace  in  General  advertising  classifications. 
Has  reviewed  books  for  tbe  Saturday  Review 
o^f  Literature,  The  New  York  Times,  and  the 
Evening  Post.  Has  written  some  special 
articles  and  several  addresses. 

Can  write  selling  copy,  visualize  and  present 
Ideas,  and  has  unusual  knowledge  of  tbe  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  advertising  media. 

Have  you  a  tough  Job?  Address:  Harold  B. 
Finnell,  Hotel  Shelton,  New  York  City. 


Monotype  Machinist  —  Plenty  experience. 
Handle  all  monotype  equipment.  Go  any¬ 
where.  D-783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  news  editor.  15  years  in 
all  other  departments  supplementary  asset. 
Aggressive.  Excellent  record,  reference*.  De¬ 
sire  location  Mid-west,  10,000  pop.  up.  Ad¬ 
dress  D‘781,  Editor  A  PubUsher. 


Reporting,  Advertising.  Publicity,  Teaching, 
experienced;  Eduction,  B.  J.,  M.  A.,  Missouri; 
26,  single,  reliable.  Joseph  B.  Cowan,  'Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


Newspaper  Editor — metropolitan  advertising 
agency  copy  and  contact  experience,  trade 
Journal  writer,  university  graduate,  engineer¬ 
ing  training,  wants  editorial  or  advertising 
connection  with  growing  future.  D-786.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Web  Pressman,  stereotyper,  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  man  in  charge.  Can  do  good  work. 
D.793.  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


Personal 


Will  the  man  from  Insurance  company  who 
rei’ently  aske<l  for  address  of  Mrs.  James 
Garrison,  please  communicate  with  Editor  A 
I’ublisher. 


Book*  Wanted 


Editorial — Man  with  ten  years’  experience  on 
new8pa|>erH  and  press  associations  in  New 
Y'ork,  Middle  West  and  Pacific  Coast  desires 
conne<'tion.  Specialties  are  finance  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Holds  degrees  from  two  univer¬ 
sities.  Age  .32  years.  JIarrIed.  D-799, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copy  of  “Newspaper  Making”  by  Jason  Rogers. 
Address  Library,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mockanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Edwin  F.  Skillman  is  now  open  for  a  new 
connection.  As  Editor  and  Manager  of  the 
Advertising  Club  News,  of  New  York,  for 
three  and  a  half  years  he  has  contacted  the 
several  thousand  executives  in  advertising, 
publishing  and  allied  fields,  with  a  record 
which  is  generaUy  known.  He  is  thirty  years 
old,  single,  and  now  ready  for  the  best  work 
of  bis  life.  Every  Job  he  has  ever  done 
has  produced  record  performances.  There  is 
no  depressionlstlc  complex  in  his  makeup. 
Sklllman's  background  includes  seventeen 
year*  of  experience  in  all  types  of  Media, 
Public  Relations  Work.  Ideas,  Copy,  Plan¬ 
ning,  Research,  Direct  Mall,  Selling;  the 
promotion  or  development  of  worthwhile  com¬ 
modities  or  aervices.  He  was  an  editor  on 
the  World  Telegram  for  two  years  and  for  a 
similar  period  was  Advertising  Manager  of 
several  classifications  on  that  paper  and  on 
tbe  Brooklyn  Dally  Eagle,  in  each  case  break¬ 
ing  the  then  all-time  record  in  advertising 
lineage  secured. 

Skillman  can  furnish  a  list  of  references 
from  prominent  leaders  in  all  fields  of  Advee- 
tlelng  and  PnblUhing.  He  has  always  worked 
on  either  salary  or  salary  pins  over-writing. 
His  prodnetion  entitles  him  to  threa  figures 
weekly  even  in  depression  bnt  he  is  looking  to 
a  future  with  a  reputable  and  financially 
sound  organisation  and  initial  remuneration 
is  secondary  to  opportunity. 

Have  you  a  place  where  be  can  do  a  real 
Job?  Address;  Edwin  P.  Skillman,  230  Bast 
71st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wantetl 


Wanted — Pair  used  25  amp.  Arc.  lamps  for 
engraving  plant  complete  for  A.C.  current, 
good  condition.  Give  price,  full  information. 
Address  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


Wanted — Hoe  Curved  Router.  Give  particu¬ 
lars  and  price.  Box  No.  D-791,  Editor  A 
I’ublisher. 


NEWSPAPER 


PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


AU  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter&  Palmer 


W.  A.  MagiU  wants  a  Job.  Longtime  G.8. 
and  A.M.  of  the  H-O  Co.,  also  its  European 
director;  sometime  advertiser  of  the  Arbuckle, 
American  Law  Book  Co.  Snd  Shnr-Loe;  writer 
of  editorial*,  advertising  and  special  articles; 
vigorous,  effective;  will  go  anywhere.  Address 
Bmnton,  N.  J. 


Businos*  Establlshoa  In  1885 


350  Madison  Avo.  Now  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


PROTRACTED  hard  times  have 
fairly  ravaged  the  literary  field.  The 
Authors’  League  sponsors  the  statement 
that  the  income  of  the  average  able 
magazine  and  book  writer,  who  make 
up  the  backbone  of  the  writing  profes¬ 
sion,  is  today  only  35  per  cent  of  what 
it  was  in  1929.  Magazines  are  buying 
only  about  half  as  much  fiction  as  here¬ 
tofore,  due  to  the  near-collapse  of  maga¬ 
zine  advertising.  Newspapers,  with  all 
their  woes,  are  infinitely  better  off.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  continued  to  be  profitable. 
It  sells  merchandise,  in  foul  weather 
as  in  fair. 

Some  excellent  names  in  the  writing 
profession,  according  to  the  Authors’ 
League,  go  begging  today.  Men  and 
women  with  big  reputations,  if  they  are 
old,  are  in  real  trouble.  Good  writers 
with  sprouting  reputations  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  place  manuscripts.  Some  estab¬ 
lished  Class  A  writers,  at  the  peak  of 
their  careers,  and  doing  six  or  seven 
stories  a  year,  manage  to  get  along  well, 
sometimes  without  any  cut. 

The  best  magazines  have  not  cut 
writers’  rates,  but  buy  less.  Magazines 
of  less  ability  have  made  several  cuts. 
.\uthors  who  once  conunanded  $1,000 
for  a  story  may  today  get  $700  to  $900. 
Many  pulp  magazines  have  gone  out  of 
business.  The  market  for  fiction  is 
more  precarious  than  that  for  fact  stor¬ 
ies.  A  few  new  magazines  have  sprung 
up,  especially  in  the  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  field,  and  some  show  signs  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  grade.  They  depend  more  upon 
circulation  than  upon  advertising 
revenue. 

*  *  * 

IN  THE  newspaper  field,  while  edi¬ 
torial  men  have  generally  been  cut, 
perhaps  an  average  of  15  to  20  per  cent, 
most  able  people  are  working,  I  judge 
from  lessened  correspondence  on  the  job 
subject  in  this  office.  Every  newspaper 
editor,  of  course,  has  a  long  list  of  ap¬ 
plicants  on  file,  but  these  are  mainly 
names  of  younger  people  and  those  who 
are  considered  somewhat  beyond  the 
age  limit.  Generally  speaking,  seasoned 
and  able  writers  and  editors  in  news- 
paperdom  appear  to  be  better  off  than 
certain  magazine  and  book  authors 
whose  names  have  been  hall-marks  in 
large  magazine  and  book  publishing 
houses. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  now  is  a 
good  time  for  newspapers  to  “cop  off” 
some  excellent  magazine  names.  First, 
newsjjaper  editors  must  provide  space 
in  daily,  as  well  as  Sunday  newspapers, 
for  articles  which  cover  subjects  in  the 
exhaustive  magazine  style.  This  is 
a  barrier,  since  most  newspapers  are 
today  running  tight.  Writing  talent 
that  has  made  millions  for  magazines 
in  the  past,  however,  should  not  long 
remain  on  the  curb. 

*  *  * 

The  U.  S.  new'spaper,  speaking 
broadly,  is  “an  indifferent  analyst 
and  leader  of  political  and  economic 
thought,”  but  three  years  of  trying 
economic  conditions  have  resulted  in  a 
definite  movement  among  editors  and 
publishers  to  accept  a  more  responsible 
and  leading  role.  This  is  the  belief  of 
I>ouis  I.  Jaffe,  editor  of  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virffinian-Pilot,  speaking  at  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.  C.  He  gave 
credit  to  the  modern  newspaper  for  ex¬ 
cellent  and  increasingly  accurate  re¬ 
porting  of  news  and  effective  salesman¬ 
ship  of  advertised  merchandise  and  sei^- 
ice,  but  he  thought  the  newspaper  put 
on  an  indifferent  and  sometimes  vicious 
“vaudeville  perjormance”  in  feature 
pages.  His  chief  complaint  was  that, 
in  recent  years,  newspapers  had  pan¬ 
der^  to  the  14-year  mind,  compromising 


editorial  conscience  to  gain  mass  cir¬ 
culation  and  mass  advertising.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  Mr,  Jaffe  said,  he  did  not  expect 
a  newspaper  to  limit  its  appeal  to  the 
intelligentsia,  but  he  did  deplore  editorial 
pages  presided  over  by  “commentators 
who  breathe  an  anesthetizing  urbanity,” 
paying  their  daily  tributes  to  triviality, 
regarding  the  newspaper  merely  as  a 
money-making  business. 

But,  latterly,  Mr.  Jaffe  had  observed 
the  same  journalism  trend  that  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  noted  in  this  column — an 
awakening  to  the  practical  fact  that  the 
power  of  the  press  is  indispensible  in 
the  process  of  recovery. 

*  *  * 

The  people  sense  this  and  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  which  yield  it. 
Said  Mr.  Jaffe:  “No  newspaper  need 
fear  losing  readers,  losing  prestige  or 
losing  business  by  addressing  itself  in¬ 
telligently  and  aggressively  to  the  real 
problems  of  the  day.  The  unpardonable, 
indefensible  and,  in  the  long  run,  de¬ 
structive  newspaper  policy,  is  to  flee 
from  the  issues  that  are  stirring  people’s 
minds  and  hearts  and  causing  misunder¬ 
standing  and  enmity  between  classes 
and  nations,  or  to  befuddle  them  with 
smart  and  superficial  comment.  .  .  . 
More  newspapers  than  ever,  in  their 
news  reports,  in  their  selection  and 
treatment  of  features  and  illustrative 
material,  and  above  all  in  their  editorial 
pages,  are  evincing  a  firmer  realization 
of  their  primary  mission — the  missipn 

that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 

had  in  mind  when  they  singled  out  one 
private-profit  agency  and  one  alone,  the 
press,  as  the  instrumentality  whose  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  must  forever  be 

secured  in  order  that  the  nation  may 
itself  avoid  disaster,” 

«  *  4> 

IN  REVIEWING  a  book  by  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  in  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  George  N,  Shuster  de¬ 
scribed  The  Nation  publisher  as  “famed 
as  the  world’s  champion  writer  of  obit¬ 
uary  notices  for  lost  causes.”  Mr. 
Villard  came  back  with:  “I  am  more 
than  that.  I  am  a  veteran  chronicler  of 
the  triumph  of  many  causes  pronounced 
lost  years  before  they  triumphed — 
woman’s  suffrage,  the  economic  and 
educational  freedom  of  women,  civil- 
service  reform,  the  direct  primary,  free¬ 
dom  for  the  Filipinos,  any  number  of 
others.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  great 
rewards  of  growing  old  in  reform  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

*  *  « 

The  lowest  mortality  rate  among  86 
cities  reporting  automobile  acci¬ 
dents  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  in  1932,  was  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  6.3 
per  cent.  George  H.  Stacy,  of  Peoria, 
takes  some  credit  for  this  enviable 
showing.  He  is  the  creator  of  the 
“Order  of  the  Green  Star,”  a  movement 
among  automobile  drivers  to  respect 
traffic  rules  and  the  dictates  of  common 
humanity,  posting  green  seals  in  their 
cars  as  a  reminder  of  their  pledge  to 
drive  carefully.  Anj-thing  which  keeps 
the  automobile  driver  conscious  of  his 
responsibility  on  the  highway  should  aid 
the  cause  of  safetv. 

HE  convolutions  of  the  mind  of 
President  Machado  of  Cuba  provide 
a  curious  study,  operating  about  like 
this :  The  President  reads  a  long  and 
excited  story  in  a  newspaper,  denounc¬ 
ing  his  administration.  He  turns  to  his 
secretary,  saying :  “This  fellow  has  no 
business  writing  this.  I  pay  him  $5,000 
a  year.” 

“.\h,  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is 
some  mistake.  This  editor  is  not  on 
the  subsidized  list.”  replies  the  secretary. 
The  Machado  lip  curls.  “Not  on  the 


list,  eh?  Stuff  and  nonsense!  I  let 
him  stay  in  business  last  year,  didn’t  I? 
And  he  earned  $5,000,  didn’t  he?” 

«  «  « 

Anew  YORK  judge,  with  long  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  criminal  bench,  tells 
this  writer  that  never  in  his  career  has 
he  observed  such  a  degree  of  fear  and 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  witnesses  as  is 
at  present  in  evidence.  He  speaks  of 
the  intimidating  forces  as  “fear  of 
reprisals  in  criminal  acts  or  in  business 
affairs”  and  “hesitation  to  appear 
in  public  print.”  A  lesser  factor  is  a 
desire  to  avoid  waste  of  time  around 
court  rooms,  waiting  for  cases  to  be 
called.  My  friend  did  not  believe  that 
the  average  person  feared  the  system  of 
justice,  or  lacked  faith  in  the  honor  of 
the  courts.  He  stressed  the  point  that 
the  fear  of  newspaper  publicity  was 
great. 

A  police  official  told  a  group  of  news¬ 
papermen  in  my  office  only  this  week 
that  he  had  worked  for  months  to  get 
witnesses  to  enable  the  government  to 
prosecute  a  couple  of  notorious  black¬ 
mailing  society  paper  publishers,  though 
it  was  admitted  that  these  crooks  had 
wheedled  thousands  of  dollars  from 
prominent  individuals,  on  stock  sales  and 
similar  gyp  games.  The  witnesses  would 
rather  suffer  their  losses  in  silence  than 
make  themselves  targets  for  reckless 
paragraphers  while  engaged  in  a  pros¬ 
ecution.  To  meet  this  situation  it  has 
often  been  proposed  that  blackmail  cases 
be  tried  in  closed  courts  here,  as  in 
England.  It  is  natural  for  newspaper¬ 
men  to  resist  this  idea,  since  it  runs 
counter  to  our  belief  that  a  court  action 
must  be  privileged  if  evils  are  not  to 
be  encouraged.  However,  in  the  case 
of  blackmail,  the  criminal’s  weapon 
finds  its  mark  in  the  vitals  of  the  vic¬ 
tim,  if  court  processes  are  open,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  blackmailer  has  “some¬ 
thing  on”  the  complaining  witness. 

Decent  newspapers,  of  course,  often 
protect  individuals  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  but  all  newspapers  are  not  de¬ 
cent.  Those  that  make  a  business  of 
preying  on  society,  whether  for  actual 
blackmail  purposes  or  because  personal 
scandal  is  profitable,  have  just  as  many 
rights  as  honest  newspapers.  In  time, 
I  believe,  the  states  will  adopt  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system,  and  try  blackmail  cases  in 
private.  Blackmail,  and  possibly  di¬ 
vorce  cases  which  involve  the  rights  of 
innocent  children,  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
only  causes  meriting  such  consideration. 
There  are  present  certain  anti-social 
forces  in  journalism,  some  quite  profit¬ 
able.  which  cannot  run  on  forever  with¬ 
out  check.  These  ignorant,  irresponsible 
and  greedy  elements  would  have  been 
tackled  long  ago  if  there  were  some 
legal  method  by  which  the  goats  and 
sheep  could  be  separated  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  pasture.  j\ny  method  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  would  make  the  innocent 
pay  for  the  acts  of  the  guilty. 

*  *  * 

SOME  weeks  ago  this  column  was 
favored  with  a  letter  from  one  of  its 
kindest,  most  faithful  and  best  re¬ 
spected  patrons,  a  former  New  York 
newspaper  executive,  who  sought  the 
privilege  of  commending  a  colleague,  yet 
wished  to  remain  anonymous.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  his  communication  is  pub¬ 
lished  herewith,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  excellent  work  of  the  subject  dur¬ 
ing  the  Hitler  upheaval.  Our  friend  is 
speaking : 

The  kind  of  equipment  that  enables 
an  individual  to  function  as  a  first-class 
newspaperman  is  assembled  so  slowly 
that  neither  he  nor  his  contemporaries 
realize  what  goes  to  its  making.  Tech¬ 
nique  is  a  part,  of  course,  and  ability  to 
write,  but  the  big  asset  is  knowledge 
of  human  affairs  and  the  methodology- 
of  conducting  them. 

Take  the  instance  of  Frederick  A. 
Birchall.  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  realize 
how  good  the  correspondence  is  that  he 
is  now  contributing  to  the  Nnv  York 
Times  or  the  peculiar  interest  that  at¬ 
taches  to  the  performance.  Here’s  an 
elderly  managing  editor  turned  reporter, 
a  news  general  back  in  the  field  of  news 
gathering.  What  enables  him  to  show 
his  heels  to  all  rivals  is  that  grasp  of 
policies  and  politics  he  gained  in  col¬ 


lecting  and  shaping  the  processes  of  re-| 
cording  them.  He  could  have  done! 
equally  well  in  Paris  or  London  becaniJ 
of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  treniS 
and  current  events  and  of  the  personJ 
alities  related  to  them.  Journalist 

education  is  cumulative.  | 

Fred  Birchall  was  Carr  Van  .\nda’«s 
right  hand  man  during  the  years  tKaJ^ 
able  executive  was  laying  the  founda+j 
tions  and  setting  up  the  machincrjl  i 
through  which  The  Times  became  th?i  s 
world’s  most  competent  news  procurer.' 
Both  were  graduates  of  Dana’s  andj 
Chester  Lord’s  New  York  Sun,  kneiH 
their  business  and  what  each  could  do| 
for  the  other.  When  Van  Anda  retired^ 
he  resigned  the  baton  to  this  lieutenanyf 
and  who  is  to  say  that  the  fast  pacej* 
he  set  was  not  held?  The  Times  has 
not  deteriorated.  Of  course,  the  oldj 
chief  was  in  the  background  for  advice! 
and  appeal  and  there  was  Adolph  Ochs) 
himself  whose  support  and  participation) 
made  Van  Anda’s  exploits  possible,  but 
Birchall  was  in  charge  divining  emerg-i 
ing  issues,  devising  strategic  moves, 
making  the  decisions  and  controlling 
the  forces.  It  was  only  the  insiders] 
who  knew  that  the  lieutenant  was  in 
control  of  the  job. 

*  * 

TO  a  gusty,  vigorous,  full-flavored 
personality,  active  with  enthusiasm, 
unquenchably  curious,  Birchall  pursued 
his  predecessor’s  policies  and  kept  the 
staff  on  its  toes.  But  the  kind  of  per¬ 
petual  vigilance  that  a  managing  editor 
who  follows  a  V’an  Anda  must  exercise 
is  exhausting  and  harrassing.  He  may 
have  his  agents  at  the  elbow  of  all  the 
world’s  news  opportunities,  but  must 
himself  furnish  the  stimulus  and  the  de¬ 
mand.  .\nd  it  is  all  work  with  mighty; 
little  glory  and  few  respites.  Birchall] 
felt  the  strain  and  had  looked  forward! 
to  retirement.  I  believe  he  pictured^ 
some  sort  of  country  gentlemen  exist¬ 
ence  in  England  for  his  remaining  days. 
When,  however,  “Jimmy”  James  was 
extradited  from  Paris  for  his  relief,  it 
dawned  on  this  elderly  executive  that  it 
was  not  rest  he  yearned  for  but  release 
from  the  chains  of  office  and  a  return 
to  the  field.  .\nd  off  he  went  to  the 
center  of  European  disequilibrium — 
Berlin. 

One  finds  Birchall  in  the  news  daily, 
often  of  Sundays  in  the  magazine,  his 
stories  alive,  interesting,  informative, 
gathered  through  his  own  eyes  and  ears 
and  on  his  own  legs,  conveyed  in  a 
brisk,  swift  English  that  without  being 
mannered,  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  He 
was  always  a  good  reporter.  Now  he 
is  one  of  the  stars,  but  lovers  of  the  old 
tradition  may  rest  assured  that  Birchall 
will  never  turn  broadcaster. 

When  the  world  becomes  wise  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  trained  journal¬ 
ist,  newspaper  offices  will  be  the  re¬ 
cruiting  ground  for  Ambassadors  and 
inembers  of  Cabinets.  I’m  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  publishers  here,  nor  to  editorial 
writers,  but  to  managing  editors  and 
foreign  and  Washington  correspond* 
ents,  whose  erudition  has  been  acquired 
bv  contact  and  friction  in  the  field  ol 
affairs  and  who  carry  maps  of  the  world 
and  its  “Who’s  Who”  in  their  heads. 

Incidentally,  there  must  be  several 
other  star  reporters  now  occupying  ex* 
ecutive  desks  who  envy  Birchall  his  new 
job.  Arthur  Draper  can  find  friend* 
and  his  way  around  most  of  the  great 
capitals.  Wilbur  Forrest  ditto.  No  on* 
denied  Roy  Howard’s  capacity  to  dig 
and  get.  The  Scripps-Howard  group 
is  recruited  from  the  field  and  undoubt*  ; 
edly  many  of  its  high  officials  would  be 
glad  to  get  back  there — save,  of  course^ 
for  other  considerations.  .\11  ought  to 
do  more  writing,  but  one  of  the  sad 
things  one  learns  is  that  it  is  mighty 
hard  to  put  words  together  in  any  sort 
of  a  decent  style  between  telephone 
calls  and  a  staff  clamoring  for  decisions. 

NEW  UTAH  LIBEL  BILL 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Utah  legislature  which  would  restrict 
libel  awards  to  actual  damages  suf¬ 
fered  in  cases  where  an  unintentional 
mistake  had  been  made  by  a  newspaper 
and  a  full  retraction  carried  in  prominent, 
position. 


V 


